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HY men do not marry has been a subject 
agitating many minds since the Christian 
world grew away from Oriental traditions 
and marriages ceased to be arranged by 

parental authority 
A statistician has told us that the 
tance held accountable 
ble is widespread, and that in the 
200,000 more 


there are 











geographical dis 
He says the trou 
United States there 
twenty than 
in other words, that 
and only 3,224,494 spin 
for the asking. Women in 
England are now considering ways and 
means of educating women, not always as wives, but 
always as helpers to pioneers sisters, 
and maids are 


was to be 
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unmarried men over 
unmarried women; or, 
5,427,670 bachelors, 
had 


ure 2, 


there are 
sters who might be 
Canada and 
Thus wives, 
all to come in for a training, so as to take 


their places side by side with the pioneers of a new 
country. But, helpful as this latter suggestion may be, it 
does not solve the marriage question, for the pioneer 


sister who stands dutifully by her brother is in as much 
danger of being left an old maid as those who remain at 
hume. All this, however, does not settle the question. 


UT then why should men and women marry oftener 

than they do? They are trained from infancy to dis 
trust each other. The wonder is that they marry at all, and 
without going to pieces in every instance. There is only 
one thing to be done—to bring up boys and girls to un 
derstand each other, to be mutually considerate, trustful, 
and loyal. Sometimes it seems as though a great war 
of the sexes was being waged in the world, where peace 
ind harmony ought to prevail. To bring about that 
peace work must begin in our nurseries and our play 
grounds, our young mothers and our fathers helping in 
the task. In no family, moreover, ought men and women 
be allowed to criticise each other as men and women. 


KS. HANBURY WILLIAMS is the ‘first lady of the 
land in South Africa. As sister to his Excel- 


lency Sir Alfred Milner, her position would credit ber 








MKS. HANBURY WILLIAMS. 


with this title. Sir Alfred is a bachelor, and devoted 
to the closest study of finance and statesmanship, and 
cares little for social gayety, and were it not for his ac- 
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complished sister, the aristocracy of Cape Colony would 
fare ill in entertainment at the government mansion. As 
it is, there has never before been such a charming hostess 
to grace the ‘‘ White House” of Cape Colony. A beauti- 
ful woman of the most highly cultured English type, Mrs. 
Williams simply radiates feminine grace and loveliness, 
and has become popular beyond description. This is not 
an easy matter at the tip end of the African continent, for 
one is supposed to walk in the straight and narrow path 
prescribed by the customs peculiar to the country, Short. 
ly after arriving there, two years ago, Mrs. Williams in- 
fringed on one of these Jaws in a way that made her the 
talk wherever English women congregated, and an at- 
tempt was made to socially ostracize her. The racial feel- 
ing in Cape Colony is intense, the English looking upon 
the Kaffirs with more disgust than the negro attracts in 
our South. Not being acquainted with this fact, Mrs. 
Williams, when giving prizes to the children of the public 
schools, after kissing a little white girl, stooped down and 
touched the lips of a little Kaffir girl who had achieved 
equal distinction with her white sister. 

A gasp of horror on the part of all the ladies present 
followed the move, and a clergyman leaned over and ac- 
quainted Mrs. Williams how she had shocked the audience, 
and cautioned her to taboo the black element in the kiss- 
ing. It was rather a trying moment, but instincts of jus- 
tice prevailed over taste, and when the next colored girl 
came along, the first lady of the land kissed her as though 
it was the customary thing to do, and she found that it 
reacted only to her popularity. 


MORE than the usual scarcity of maid-servants seems to 

prevail this fall in Chicago, and very tragic stories 
come from there of the straits of housekeepers with un- 
kept houses, and the privations of families which have 
no cook. In the main it is an old story, but there is at 
least one variation in it this year. The explanation of 
the present special dearth, given by a Chicago employ- 
ment agency, is that the Swedish, Norwegian, and Ger- 
man girls, who have come to be Chicago’s chief reliance 
for house- work, have been leaving town and going into 
the country, where they marry and settle down. That 
is one consequence, no doubt, of two years’ agricultural 
good times. The Irish girls, it seems, tend either to 
rise to the best places in households, or to drift out 
of domestic service and become teachers. American 
girls, as we all know, find many occupations which they 
prefer to being servants. The post which calls most 
vociferously to be filled is that of the general house-work- 
er in families where but one servant is kept. Chicago 
recently had about 5000 places of this sort which were 
seeking able-bodied girls and not finding them. General 
house-work, apparently, lacks charm. 


O crowned heads in the world at this present moment 

are subjects of such universal interest as Dreyfus and 
that noble wife of his, who already, God bless her! has 
plucked up courage again and prepared herself to work 
once more for her husband’s vindication. She has some 
things to console her in her struggle. Her husband, as 
one paper puts it, has been condemned, but not convicted. 
The civilized world bas given them both its sympathy, 
and has risen with one voice to proclaim the court’s de- 
cision an outrage. Matters will not be left as they are, 
and lovers of justice will not rest until Dreyfus is freed 
of his stigma. Brave men and women are working, and 
we must wait. History has seldom presented us with any 
case in which prejudice without reason has played so 
damaging a part as in that dgainst Dreyfus. People made 
up their minds without knowing, and the fact of his 
being a Jew was counted against him. Even among 
orthodox Jews, though of the uneducated classes, it has 
been said of late that he brought his troubles on himself, 
since he failed to keep his feasts and fasts, but went out 
to his military manceuvres instead! The writer of this 
paragraph remembers hearing an illiterate woman, belong- 
ing to a church strict in its observances of holy days, say 
that Lincoln deserved to be shot, since he went to a theatre 
on Good-Friday. ‘‘ What nonsense!” some one says. 
Yes, great nonsense, unless we remember how many un- 
educated and illiterate there are in the world, and how 
prejudice governs them, and what a force they become 
in a state when aroused to blind and unreasoning action. 
But prejudice rules in higher places, and every day we 
see it. We do not stop to consider or to weigh judgments. 
A member of one church has a prejudice against a mem- 
ber of another. The poor have it against the rich, and 
the rich against the poor. Boys are prejudiced about 
girls, and girls about boys, and who can deny that end- 
less troubles in life owe their origin to prejudice, espe- 
cially to the prejudice prevailing among men and women 
for or against one another? The wise parent is one who 
does not foster this attitude of mind, but who strives to 
bring about a better understanding, helping children, at 
whatever pains, to judge according to right principles, or, 
better still, not to judge at all. 


e*-e 


HE eminence of Paul Kruger, President of the Trans- 

vaal, is such as to completely overshadow any mention 
of his wife. Yet Mrs. Kruger has not borne an unimpor- 
tant part in her husband's career, and year in and year 
out, since he first took the leadership of his nation, she 
has bestowed the affection and care on him of a favorite 
child. Once, when the Presidential mansion, which is a 
little two-story cottage, was surrounded by guards dur- 
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ing the Jameson raid, Mrs. Kruger overheard one of them 
speaking Engtish, and she suspected treachery immedi- 
ately, and hastened to the Raad Chamber, where Oom 
Paul was speaking, and warned him of the danger. 
Though the guard turned out to be thoroughly loyal, the 
President acceded to his wife’s request and had him 
promptly removed. When the executive council is dis- 
cussing state measures in the reception-room, Mrs. Kruger 
is always sitting just across the hall, and knows all the 





MRS. PAUL KRUGER. 


time what is going on, though her motherly quiet de 
meanor would indicate that her thoughts rested on nothing 
but her knitting. 

There is no pomp or social splendor attached to her 
life, and she looks after her own cooking. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Kruger, as a member of the celebrated Duplessis 
family, is of the same blood as Cardinal Richelieu, and 
from the quality of her ancestry might be warranted in 
assuming worldly position. She has borne Mr. Kruger 
sixteen children, seven of whom are living in and about 
Pretoria; and her family affection, which is very strong, 
is divided among them and her husband 


a” 2 


HE author of that vigorous moving story The Gadfly 

is on her first. visit to America. Mrs. Voynich was 
born in Ireland, about thirty-five years ago, of English 
parents, and all of her education was acquired in Lon 
don. After leaving school, like the majority of English 
girls, she spent several years in travel on the Gentinent, 
and it was during this time that she met, for the first 
time, her husband. Mr. Voynich isa native of Lithuania, 
in Russian Poland, a quiet, cultivated gentleman, who, not 
approving of the methods of the Russian government, 
located in London. According to Mrs. Voynich’s own 
straightforward statement, ber life has been singularly 
free from startling incidents, and there is nothing which 
annoys her more than the two assertions, which she sees 
so often referred to, that the greater part of her now 
famous novel was drawn from the tragic history of her 
husband's life, and that the characters are all, every one 
of them, historical. 

** Quite to the contrary,” she asserts. ‘‘ Both the char- 
acters and the plot of the book are purely fictitious. The 
only piece of actual history in my novel is the account of 
the conveying of fire-arms, for the Lomburdo -Venetian 
rising, from Southampton to Leghorn and across Tuscany 
to Brisighella and Faenza. I did, when quite young, 
know personally two smugglers. One of them was a 
Romagnol peasant, who died in great poverty, at the age 
of eighty-seven, having persistently refused the pension 
offered him by the Italian government as a reward for his 
once having saved Garibaldi’s life. His name was Luigi 
Bassani.” 


e*s 


MES. VOYNICH particularly objects to the inquiry, 

which so often comes to her by mail, ‘‘ With whom 
were your sympathies, the Gadfly or the Padre?” It seems 
impossible for her to understand why any one should think 
more sympathetically of the Gadfly than of the Padre. In 
this priest she claims that she has drawn a character as 
perfect as a human being can be. I havé received num- 
bers of very bitter letters about my delineation of that 
character, but many of the most complimentary letters 
about the whole book, and that one character in par- 
ticular, have come to me from Catholic priests. 

In appearance Mrs. Voynich is about the last person a 
casual observer would think of as writing with such a re- 
served yet passionate and convincing pen. She is above 
the medium height of women, slender and graceful, She 
has a fresh English complexion and curly blond hair. 
Her eyes are her best and perhaps her most charac- 
teristic feature. They are large, somewhat languid in 
movement and expression, and just the color of London 
smoke. 
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NEW CUT PATTERN DESIGNS 


FOR THE 


AUTUMN 


1.—BROWN CLOTH REDINGOTE 
COSTUME 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 203.—[See Page 811.) 


CHARMING rendering of the redingote form of 
gown is found in a Parisian design originally 
modelled in golden-brown cloth, The bodice por- 
tion is fitted in the back by means of centre, side- 
back, and under-arm seams that continue quite to 

the bem of the redingote, following the lines of the figure 
as closely as in the sheath skirt. The front is single- 
darted—+. ¢., it has one dart on each side of the centre fast- 
ening. The white satin yoke is trimmed with close 
lines of undulating braid, machine-stitched. The edge of 
the yoke-line of redingote is outlined with rows of Tom 
Thumb fringe, divided by a narrow braid of white and 
gold and black threads mixed—a trimming scheme which 
is continued down each side of the front, and elaborated 
about the lower edge of redingote and skirt. The sheath 
sleeves are opened at the inside seam to the elbow, and 
buttoned to correspond with the centre of the bodice front. 
At the waist-line the bodice opening stops suddenly, and 
the garment laps to meet the line of fringe trimming. 
The accompanying skirt is a tight sheath, cine at the 
foot only. With this costume a waist lining is included, 
and, where redingote is ordered separately, an additional 
charge of ten cents is made. The usual cost obtains in 
purchasing full costume. 

To make this costume (with sham skirt), 8 yards of 54- 
inch material will be required. 


— GREEN CLOTH STREET GOWN 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 208.—[(See Page 811.) 


HE continued favor which the sheath skirt enjoys 
makes the present model especially useful at this 
period. It may be varied, as in the original gown, 
by introducing the habit back, by omitting the 
centre-back seam, and Jaying the pattern upon a 

fold of the goods. This model is opened at the left side 
of the front, the seam being ornamented with a series of 
shaped tabs, stitched in with the seam and laid back over 
the front, where they are fastened by French gilt buttons. 
The tabs are of yellowish-cream cloth, stitched 
with green silk a shade lighter than the gown. The 
wide revers of the short jacket are of similar cloth 
and ornamentation. This smart garment has a 
short - tailed back, which accentuates the habit 
effect. It is seamed in the regular tailor way, and 
fitted to the front by means of single darts. The 
jacket may be worn open or closed. The sleeves 
are of the coat variety, but are fitted close over 
blouse or otber waist sleeve. Patterns for lowest 
and highest skirt tab and for each of the graded 
sleeve tabs are included in that of the costume. 

Of material 54 inches wide, 6 yards will be 
ample to make the costume for a figure of standard 
size. 


3.—FAWN CASHMERE COSTUME 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 1019.—{See Page 811.) 


HE model of a cut paper pattern girl’s gown 
shown on this page is of a rich fawn cashmere. 
The slightly full back of the bodice is entirely of 
cashmere, the upper part being hidden under the 
shaped collar, which comes forward to meet the 
gathered front in the form of bretelles fastened under large 
buttons on each side of the front. The sleeves are of the 
conventional coat variety, and are finished with turned- 
back stitched cuffs. The skirt has two side gores, meet- 
ing in the centre of the front over a panel. A centre back 
gore has inward-turned pleats that supply a fulness to the 
lower skirt. The pattern allows for an even turning all 
round the skirt and across the panel front. The belt is 
curved to the figure, and pattern accompanies that of 
gown. 
To make the costume as shown in the illustration, 6 
yards of cashmere or Henrietta cloth 45 inches wide will 
be required. 


4.—TAFFETA-TRIMMED GIRL’S 
GOWN 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 1020.—[See Page 811.) 


COSTUME that combines great practicality with 
daintiness of design comprises a three-piece skirt 
and box-pleated waist with wide silk collar. The 
bodice fastens in the centre of the front under the 
box -pleat, and the collar, which is seamed over the 

shoulders, fastens at the shoulder-line at the left side. 
The sleeves are made in one piece, seamed at under side 
from wrist to elbow. The skirt has a centre back seam, 
where there is a slight gathering, and a centre front seam, 
over which a wide box-pleat is laid. It is designed to 
stitch this in with the front seam. The skirt is further 
trimmed with three circular ruffles, the pattern for the 
lowest one being included in that of the regular cos- 
_— The succeeding ruffles may be cut upon the same 
ines. 

Of checked material 45 inches wide, 64 yards will be 
required for making this costume; also 2} yards of taffeta 
20 inches wide. 
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THE PETS OF DEWEYS OLYMPIA 








RINCE, the first of Dewey’s pets and his great- 
favorite, was a shaggy, good-natured collie- 
pup, a8 affectionate and intelligent as the best of 
his kind He was the pet of the ship's company, 
and seemed to know each man by name. On 
one occasion ove of the boys took a bone from him and 
hid it in the capstan. The Admiral was walking along 
the quarter-deck at the time. The dog went up to him 
ind stood ldoking iuto his face in a dejected manner, lick 
ing his chops and whining softly. Dewey motioned to 
some of us to gather around, and stooping toward the dog, 
said: ‘‘ Who took your bone, Prince? Did Channell-take 
it? Prince turned and looked at the man named, and 
then back at the Admiral Did Crown take it?” The 


est 








HORTLY after the battle of Manila some of the boys 

brought on board « Filipino pig, which looks very much 
like a boar. Some facetious youngster traced a resem- 
blance between the animal and the illustrious Sefior Sa 
gasta. Needless to say the creature was immediately 
named after the famous Premier, and proudly trotted after 
you if you called, ‘* Sagasta.” 


* 
- * 


‘O keep Sagasta company there were several little pups 
of various breed, blood, and nature. Two of them 
especially, Lion and Purp, were great rivals, and. would 
perform all manner of feats to make themselves the 
centre of attraction in the eyes of anybody that would 








PRINCE, THE ADMIRAL'S 





MARIA AND HER KITS. 


same performance was repeated. ‘‘ Well, who did take it, 
then? Was it Toohey?” Prince gave a short yelp of as 
sent, and rushed from the Admiral to the culprit named, 
growling. ‘*Give him his bone, Toohey,” said Dewey 

L haven't it, sir.” The dog rushed to the capstan, and 
barking loudly, jumped up. He got the bone 


DOG, 


deign to pay them any attention. One day Lion was 
standing on the step of a gangway ladder, studiously gaz- 
ing over the rail at a canine Filipino on one of the native 
canoes. Purp sneaked slowly and stealthily up behind 
him, and making a sudden spring, tried to dislodge Lion 
and throw him to the deck. But Lion was watching 





him, and turning suddenly, grasped his adversary by the 
throat, and yelping and growling, they rolled together to 
the deck, much to the amusement of the officers and men, 


NOTHER of our pets, and one that was Dewey’s es- 

pecial pride and interest, was o!d Maria, the mother 
of forty-nine kittens in two years. She and her husband 
Black Tom were the mascots of the ship. Their home 
and station was on the midship ammunition-hoist, where 
they would sit and oversee everything that occurred 
around them. Maria and two of her sons can still be 
seen at the o'd home, but old Tom, unfaithful husband, 
after winning the glory of serving as mascot for Dewey's 








FORECASTLE PETS. 


flag-ship at Manila, deserted home and loved ones when 
the vessel went to Hong-kong, and is now posing among 
the aristocratic felines of that burgh as a veteran of the 
* Yanko-Spanko” war of '98. 
Louis SvanLey YOuNG, 
Guuuer’s Mate on the Olympia 
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AND PURP, THE RIVALS. 


BLACK TOM, THE 


DESERTER. 





























HERE are quite a number of costumes that are 
now considered correct style for maid-servants to 
wear. Indeed, in every well-ordered household 
considerable attention is paid to having each ser- 
vant dressed according to what the best ruling of 

fashion has decreed is the proper costume. Each and 
every maid in the house is primarily supposed to have a 
i print dress for the morning, 
and an absolutely plain black, 
cool dress in the afternoon. 
But it is in the apron and 
cap that there is the marked 
difference between cook and 
waitress, lady’s-maid and 
child’s nurse—and the best 
class of servants are quite as 
anxious as their mistresses to 
have every appointment cor 
rect, for it is no longer con 
sidered a badge of servitude to 
wear a cap and apron while 
performing household duties 
On the contrary, the girls are 
sensible enough nowadays to 
reulize that caps and aprons 
are worn for purposes of clean- 
liness, and are only too glad of 
the neat appearance that is de- 
manded of them. Then, too, 
like every well-turned-out cos 
tume that is appropriate for 
the occasion, the maids’ cos 
tumes are decidedly becoming, 
for there are very few girls 
who do not look well in their 
absolutely plain cambric 
frocks or black gowns, with the apron, cap, collar, cuffs, 
and ties that fashion has appointed as being the latest style 

While servants are expected 
to dress according to certain 
rules of the house, they are al 
lowed perfect freedom to dress 
as they please when they are 
off duty—that is, when they 
are out of the house. When 
they are sent on errands or at- 
tend to duties of the family 
they are expected to dress 
quietly and neatly and in 
black, and the better class of 
servants prefer at all times a 
quieter aud consequently bet 
ter style of dress than for 
merly. 





LADY'S-MAID 


. 
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LADY’S-MAID is sup 

posed to wear during the 
morning a light cambric frock 
with gored skirt, short enough 
to clear the ground, and with 
some fulness at the back, a 
tight-fitting waist buttoned in 
front with small buttons, turn 
ed-over collar and cuffs, a 
small black tie, and an apron 
of medium length, with sever- 
al tucks or plain, or with pockets for sewing materials, 
but made without any bretelles She should wear a 
small cap, a three-cornered 
piece, or an oblong piece of 
Swiss muslin trimmed with a 
double-fluted ruffle edged with 
lace, and a black bow just on 
the top of the cap. For the 
afternoon she should wear a 
black frock made absolutely 
plain, with the turned -down 
collar and cuffs. A more fan- 
cy cap and a short apron, with 
a ruffle around it of em 
broidery. 

When older women are em- 
ployed as maids, they generally 
wear a more sedate style of 
cap, and prefer the larger 
apron. But in any household 
where the maids are supposed 
to be dressed alike the cos- 
tume just described is consid- 
ered correct. 


CUAMBEK-MAID. 


WAITRESS should have 

the cambric frock for 
morning wear, preferably of 
pink, made on the lines of 
those already described, finish- 
ed around the bottom with a deep hem. Her apron must 
be much larger, sometimes covering the greater part of the 
dress, with a bib, and bretelles over the shoulders. These 





WAITRESS. 





aprons look best for the morning when made of perfectly 
plain material, a not too sheer lawn or cambric trimmed 
with a deep hem and several tucks or a hem-stitching, 
and with the bretelles to match. In the afternoon, when 
the black frock is put on, the apron can be shorter, trimmed 
with a ruffle across the bot- 
tom, and with embroidered 
bretelles, but the shape should 
be the same. The cap should 
be the three-cornered piece of 
Swiss muslin or lawn trimmed 
with the fluted ruffle, edged 
with lace, and with a black 
velvet or black ribbon bow in 
the centre. These caps can 
generally be bought cheaper 
than they can be made. And 
it is certain they very rarely, 
if ever, will launder. They 
can be cleaned, but not very 
successfully. In these days 
it is rather a fad to have maid- 
servants in preference to men- 
servants, excepting in very 
formal households. But it is 
expected that every detail of 
the costume shall be thorough- 
ly carried out 

The cook is expected to 
wear only print frocks. and a 
very large apron, and the cap 
that completely covers her 
hair, much more on the plan 
of the old-fashioned breakfast 
caps. These caps are tied in back with narrow strings 
that hang down or are tied 
under the hair at the back of 
the neck. 





PARLOR-MAID. 


. 
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NURSE is expected al- 

ways to be thoroughly 
well gowned. The materials 
of her clothes are generally 
a little finer, but the effect is 
the same. A very large apron 
falls to the nurse's lot, made 
either with plain hem-stitch- 
ing or several tucks. And, 
like the cook, she also wears 
a large cap that covers the 
hair. For out-door wear a 
nurse is expected to wear 
black coat as well as a dress, 
and a close-fitting black bon- 
net, or, if she is a French 
woman, she is dressed like 
the French bonnes with the 
long cloak and the large cap, 
with pleated ribbons around 
the front and long streamers 
at the back. Some people 
prefer to keep their nurses 
dressed altogether in white 
in the house. This is rather an expensive fad, but a very 
pretty one. 


COOK. 


* 
* * 


O™ of the latest fashions is a pink gingham cleaning 
apron that a honse-maid is supposed to put on over 
her white apron when she is dusting or cleaning. It is 
of good size, with a square bib trimmed with a narrow 
edging. It is the most useful invention, and is quite a 
saving of white aprons. It 
is not a correct costume, how- 
ever, excepting for hard work. 


* 
* * 


5 Sparen these gingham 
aprons there are others that 
are made of seersucker, and are 
brown and white gingham 
They are very much larger 
than the pink gingham ones, 
have larger bibs, two pockets, 
and almost cover up the gown. 
These are especially relegated 
to the use of cooks, but they 
are also used by waitresses, who 
find them most useful to cover 
up the dress while washing 
dishes or doing any sort of 
work which would soil a white 
apron. They can be tied over 
the white apron and removed 
very quickly. 


* 
* * 


i is quite important that the 
cuffs and collars of the 
maids should fit well. The col- 


LAUNDRESS, 

















lars must be of the turned-down kind, and the cuffs must 
turn back over the sleeves, and they must always be 
scrupulously clean. A maid with dirty cuffs and collar, 
soiled apron and cap, is a sure sign of a very badly man- 
aged household. 


HILE there are only two or three styles that are pos- 

sible in maids’ caps, there is some variety in the 
bows that are used. The caps themselves may be very 
plain or of a more fancy style; both are perfectly correct. 
It is, however, considered the smartest way to dress a maid 
to have the materials in cap and apron of the best, but 
to avoid the use of too much embroidery, or too elaborate 
a style of ruching or too fancy a bow on the cap. And it 
it is well to have four print gowns and two black ones 
provided for each maid, so that there shall be no question 
but everything shall always be in perfect order. 


. 
. . 


T may seem unnecessary to lay such a stress upon the 

question of fashion in the servant’s outfit, but it is not 
merely a question of keep- 
ing up with your next-door 
neighbor in style. The fash- 
ion generally adopted means 
that the experience of neat 
and careful housekeepers has 
proved that this style of uni- 
form is appropriate and prac- 
tical. It is fortunately, then, 
not necessary for us all to go 
on experimenting and mak- 
ing our mistakes; it is gener- 
ally safe for us to profit by 
the experience of those who 
have trodden the road before 
us, and to adopt the style of 
uniform decided upon. If 
for any reason this does not 
fit your particular and pecn- 
liar circumstances, do what 
you find best, and stand by 
your decision courageously. 
After all, the principal point 
to keep in mind is that the 
house machinery should run 
smoothly, with as much care 
of beauty and daintiness as 
possible, and with as liitle 
waste of individual energy as 
possible. 





* ° > 

FTER all, the question for each housewife to settle is 

this: She has a certain household; she has a certain 
number of rooms; she has a certain income. How can 
she best cover the work of her household with the fewest 
number of servants? How 
can she keep each of these 
servants not only neat and 
clean, but dressed in what is 
considered the proper cos- 
tume by those who know 
what has been found most 
suitable? Take, for exam- 
ple, the household with two 
servants—a cook, and what 
is called in New England 
a ‘‘second girl.” The cook's 
costume as described in this 
article, with or without cap, 
is not expensive, and, pro- 
vided it is kept reasonably 
clean (supposing you add 
the working apron to it), 
you may be assured that 
even the food you eat will 
tuste better than if you real- 
ize that your cook is clothed 
in whatever she may have 
preserved from the ward- 
robe which she brought from 
her last mistress. For the 
maid, any one of the three 
aprons entitled ‘‘ waitress,” 
* chamber-maid,” or *‘ par- 
lor-maid,” would be correct, and an attractive cambric 
frock for the morning, with a black gown for the after- 
noon, would complete her uniform. If three servants 
make up the household—cook, housemaid, and nurse— 
the nurse must, of course, keep strictly to her own par- 
ticular work. Yet the nurse in the family where there is 
only one child, which is over four years of age, can easily © 
take care of the chamber-work, and in such a case she 
needs but one costume, which is practically that of the 
maid where there are but two servants. here there is 
only one servant in the family—the maid-of-all-work—it 
would be quite sufficient to have for her the costume of 
the cook for the morning and the costume entitled “ par- 
lor-maid ” for the afternoon. 
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THE FALL HAT 


SOME OF 


THE LATEST AND MOST FASHIONABLE DESIGNS FOR 


THE FALL AND WINTER 


UMMER gowns can be worn during the autumn 
and certainly until well into October, provided the 
materials are not those of cotton or linen; but sum 
mer hats look very shabby the moment the first cool 
days arrive, and it is a brave woman who continues 

» wear a white straw or white tulle hat to the last of Sep 
tember or the first of October. When the white straw 
hats are worn they must needs be done over by using 
darker trimmings or brighter flowers. This is the time 
of year when cherries, red roses, or red flowers of all sorts, 
snd velvet trimmings, are most useful. The burnt-straw 
hats and deep yellow ones are perfectly correct style to 
wear for some time to come, and look exceedingly well 
trimmed with big bows of taffeta or velvet 

Advance styles of autumn and winter millinery are al 
ready exhibited in some of the shops in New York. Some 
of these will undoubtedly be adopted, and others, it is to 
be hoped, will be condemned, The new bats are very soft 
in construction. They are made of velvet and satin and 
folds of tulle or chiffon. Sometimes all three materials are 
combined, but the hat is too heavy for most faces. Vel 
vet and tulle or chiffon look very well together, if they are 
skilfully combined and the colorings are attractive Dif 
ferent shades of tan, gray, and brown are to be seen in 
most of the new hats. It is evident that these colors are 
to be very becoming, but most faces, particularly thosé no 
longer young, require to be relieved by white or yellow. 
One of the hats is made on the style of an English walk 
ing hat, worn down over the face. The brown winter 
hat has velvet trimming, and is covered with folds of 
tulle pleated close together. In front there is a buckle 
und a bow, which is of velvet, and is lined with light yel 
low satin. The tulle is two or three shades lighter than 
the velvet. The color of the hat is exquisite, but it is 
just a trifle trying 

The Directoire will undoubtedly be one of the fashion 
ible styles for winter. It is now greatly worn abroad, 
ind at Newport has already been seen in the latest sum 
mer materials of hats. The crown is small, but not exag 
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Crotn eows trimmed with bands of white cloth put on down 
the side of the ekirt, around the jacket, which is in bolero shape, 
and jo points below the bolero, The same trimming repeated 
on the sleeves. This gown can be made in black velvet or cloth 








geratedly so; the brim flares up from the face, and the in- 
side has a touch of color in rosettes or flowers. The 
trimming on the crown, or in front of the crown, is of 
ostrich tips with bows of ribbon or flowers. Black velvet 
ribbon encircles the crown and ties under the chin, with 
a bow at the jeft ear. The style is a trying one, but clever 
milliners are transforming it and modifying it so that it 
will be found to be universally becoming before very 
long 

Smal! French bonnets are to be worn again. These fit 
close to the head, and can be made to be becoming to al 
most every face. Older women should have them longer 
over the ears, for nothing is more trying than a hat that is 
too short at the sides for women who are no longer young. 
Bonnet-strings, both narrow and wide, are to be worn. A 
great many are made of tulle, and others of taffeta ribbon, 
and others again of velvet or satin. The tulle are most 
becoming, but are of course only suitable with dressy bon 
nets and hats. 

Very large picture-hats are fortunately no longer con 
sidered fashionable, except for carriage wear. They are 
immensely becoming for just the right sort of occasion, 
but they have been, to be slangy, ** done to death”’ by peo- 
ple who have chosen to wear them at the theatre or with 
some very plain tailor costume, with which they are most 
inappropriate 

For autumn wear there are a number of most attrac- 
tive hats in shapes both of turban and walking hats. 
There are two styles of turban. One, the Russian tur 
ban, is large, and turned up all around the face, and the 
other, the English turban, is always worn, year in and 
year out, by English women. It is a small, close-fitting 
hat, very suitable for tailor gowns to wear at all times 
and seasons of the year. The brim is faced with velvet. 
and the crown is medium size. The trimming consists of 
the breasts of birds, or of a few stiff unspoilable wings 
and bows. The Russian turban is an elaborate affair 
trimmed with tulle folds and rosettes, with bows of rib- 
bon, folds of material, and very extraordinary wings, 


Rep otora eown with the over-skirt embroidered in black 
soutache braid. The waist finished at the belt with folds of very 
dark red or black velvet. White vest of cloth to be worn with a 
black neck-tie. 
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A Lieut wear or Lace with beavy appliqué of silk made over a rone- 
pink taffeta lining, and edged with little pliseé frill of white mousee- 
line de soie. The high collar and the revers are faced with shirred 
white mousseline de soie. This wrap can be copied in light cloth with 
appliqué or cut-work, 


that never were seen on any living bird; but it is more 
coquetii-h in appearance than the other. The prettiest 
of these are made in tulle, silk, chiffon, and straw eom- 
bined, and are trimmed with dark red roses or with cher- 
ries 

The Alpine and Rough Rider hats are seen in much 
more modified and, it must be admitted, much more at 
tractive styles than last year. They are smaller, with a 
narrower brim, and are not supposed to be worn so abso 
lutely plain. Some have a rosette of velvet, through 
which is stuck a long quill, that has been used on golf 
hats this summer, Others again have two quills, and 
still another style has taffeta silk trimming, the bows 
of which are shaped and tied to look like wings. Gray 
is at present the principal color, thongh there are many 
different shades of tan. The various shades of tan 
are relieved by darker trimmings. Velvet two or three 
shades darker is more liked than blue or dark brown. 
They make too sharp a contrast. There are no flowers 
used on this style of hat. It is emphatically for every- 
day wear, and can be used in rain or shine 

‘or theatre wear there are no end of smart little bon- 

nets of tulle and jet. This style of hat has been fashion 
able for so many years that it is hard to believe that it has 
come again; but it has, and is as pretty as ever, if not 
prettier. Tulle is seen more and more, and very few 
bonnets are made entirely of the jet. The jet bonnets are 
shaped like a butterfly’s wings, and are in reality more of 
a head-dress than a bonnet. They are called theatre 
hats, but are worn to receptions, and with very smart 
black silk and black satin 








Tatior eown for aatumn wear, made of light-weight cloth or serge, 
the skirt cnt in points and finished with a fold of black velvet. Black 
velvet revers and cuffs on the jacket, and «a narrow edge of black 
velvet outlining the jacket. 
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Lieut OLoTH oat trimmed with rows 
of machine stitching, and with velvet or 
fur revers, collar, and cuffs. Fastened 
with jewelled buttons 


OUR COLOR PLATE 


HE tailor costume illustrated in our color-plate 

supplement represents one of the latest and best 

models for the autumn and coming winter. It is 

adapted for treatment in any of the many wide 

wool fabrics that now obtain, including the lus- 
trous satin-faced cloths, Venetian cloths, fustian, or home- 
spun. The skirt of the new costume, published in pat- 
tern form, is particularly late and good, It has a centre- 
back seam, and the darts about the hips are so distributed 
as to make the garment wholly unapproachable by any 
other skirt form issued thus far during this season. The 
skirt is a sheath, cut upon the artistic lines that obtain 
exclusively in the Bazar patierns. One front and two 
side gores are comprised in this garment, which is ex- 
tremely simple to construct. It may be opened in the 
centre of the back or at the left side of the front, which 
is the newer way. A pattern of fly for opening is in- 
cluded in that of skirt. This skirt has a decided flare 
about the foot, and will prove of highest value to our 
pattern -users. The jacket is made with regular tailor 





Roven park Bive ororn cown with braiding 
and cut-work. The ander-skirt has a deep flounce 
with rows of tacking. Vest and revers are tacked 
to maich, The square chemisette is of heavy 
cream-white lace. 


Lone ovLorn ovat, tight-fitting in the back 
and sides, with loose double-breasted frouts, 
fastened with four fancy buttons. 
trimming rows of machine stitching on col- 
lar, revers, and cuffa. 
be copied in satin or velvet. 


Eventne cown of pale yellow faille trimmed with lace 
bertha of lace to match that on the skirt. 
chiffon of the same color, 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


LONG OAT OF CLOTH AND BILK. 


The only and blouse. 


This model can aleo only trimming on the coat is 
stitching. 


flat back, having centre, side-back, and under-arm seams. 
The back is short, and in every way of late and perfect 
style. The front is fitted to the figure by means of shual- 
low darts, which are seamed outward and stitched flat 
with several rows of stitching. The double-breasted 
effect of the front is highly fashionable and desirable for 
autumn wear, and may be worn opened or closed, as may 
be preferred. Where extra warmth is desired the gar- 
ment may be lined throughout with thin flannel or wool 
lining. The lapels and collar are faced with white opera 
cloth, which is placed over the regular cloth collar and 
revers, and stitched closely upon them, near to the (raw) 
edge of the (white) cloth. An interlining of thin canvas 
should be given to collar, revers, and the double-breasted 












Dark blue 
cloth with heavy ribbed black silk petticoat 
The skirt and blouse can be 
made of figured velvet if so desired. 


The waist is tight-fitting, with a 
The cloak is of yellow trimmed with ruchings of 


Ligur @Ray oLorn Gown trimmed with 
braiding and embroidery. Made in prin- 
cesse effect, the only relief of color being 


The belt, collar, and two rosettes of velvet 


machine 


fronts in all garments that are to represent tailor methods. 
Such a lining will greatly aid in their wear and appear- 
ance. The sleeves of the jacket of the new pattern cos 
tume are of the newest coat variety, and complete the 
handsome effect of the design. The color scheme of the 
present gown is golden-brown with cream-white revers, 
and, as garniture, clusters of gilt buttons are employed. 
The sleeves are opened at the wrist toa depth of four 
inches at the back seam, and are finished with a cluster of 
three small metal buttons, The entire jacket is here lined 
with cream silk, but the tasteful lining of the skirt is of 
taffeta of a darker brown than the cloth. A three-inch 
interlining of crinoline should be introduced in the finish 
of the foot of the skirt. This model wil! be equally hand- 
some if rendered in green, blue, or black cloth, with con 
trasting revers and buttons. In making up such cloth 
gowns it is as well to remind the prospective dressmaker 
of the importance of having the cloths well shrunk before 
cutting, and to spare no effort in the necessary pressing 
of the seams. 

Of any material 54 inches wide, 54 yards will be re- 
quired for making this costume as shown in the illustra- 
tion. 





This 


Waite crotu aown with appliqué also of white. 
can be made either in a waist and double skirt or in 
long coat effect. The chemisette is of tucked white 
silk. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





ON LETTER-WRITING 


THE 


PRETTY safe general rule to follow in writing all 
kinds of letters is, never trust anything in a letter 
which you would be afraid or ashamed to see 
above your own signature in print. This applies 
as well to manner as to substance. Form or con 

ventionality is the oil which makes the social machinery 
run smooth. Therefore one must either understand its 
usage or, by ignoring it, run the risk of being misunder 
stood. Words should be clearly separated, lines kept 
straight, with a distinct space between them, a margin of 
from three-fourths of an inch to one inch, according to the 
size of the paper, left at the beginning of the line, and no 
word carried quite to the edge of the paper at the right; 
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in brief, any suggestion of crowding is to be avoided. At 
tention to such details has a wonderful effect in clearing 
up what would otherwise seem to be a hopeless scrawl. 


* 
. * 


ULKY letters ought to be avoided. If it is necessary 

to express one’s self at great length, thin paper is the 
beat expedient, and then one writes on only one side. 
Such oceasions are rare, however, as the day for lengthy 
effusions is past The fashion of writing across the first 
and fourth pages, then lengthwise across the second and 
third, is permissible, and is generally followed by the very 
young; but the most sénsible and dignified, therefore the 
best, form is to write down the pages in the order as they 
come, except in the case of very short notes, which may 
be begun on the first and finished on the third page, or on 
the fourth and finished on the first. Another error which 
is very common in social correspondence is placing the 
date and address at the end of the letter.as in a note. The 
right and suitable place for the date of a letter is, as it al 
ways has been, at the right-hand corner of the first page 


[ SrtERS should be paragraphed and punctuated. 
his fact is usually ignored, the only mark in general 
use by many persons being the dash. A few periods, an 
Oecasional comma, and new paragraphs dropped back a 
little to the right of the margin may cost a little effort on 
the part of the writer, but proportionately less on that of 
the reader. Long and especially involved sentences should 


be avoided. When « subject is finished do not be afraid 
of starting another abruptly. When in doubt as to punc- 
tuation, finish the sentence with a period and begin an- 
other. The punctuation of a letter or note is a simple 
matter, or should be. Abbreviations are permitted only 
in business letters. Eccentricities and mannerisms of all 
sorts are faults of taste. Of such nature is the use of fac 
simile reproduction of one’s initials or signature, used in 
the place of one’s monogram; leaving a conspicuously 
broad margin, such as one-third of the page; beginning 
the substance of a letter on the same line with the address, 
as, **‘ My dear X.,in reply to your letter,” etc. 


HE most approved stationery for this season is a kid- 

finish paper of the most delicate shade of gray, really 
a pearl white. and of medium heavy weight. Plain white 
and cream white are always in the best of taste, but the 
Tiffany gray, as it is known, has the advantage of afford- 
ing a betier background for engraving and illuminating 
Other delicately tinted papers are still used, and are con 
sidered good form, but they are a fad, and as such are los 
ing ground. On no account are the bizarre shades and 
effects displayed in the shops as “the very latest style,” 
such as pink or blue paper with white borders, ever adopt- 
ed by people of refined taste. Oblong envelopes with 
paper to fit are more popular at present than the square 
shaped ones. Fashion permits, but does not order, a rather 
large size letter sheet. Note-paper is, of course, small 
The well-equipped writer has for her social correspond- 
ence three sizes of paper, for long letters, for short ones, 
and for notes. The usual sizes are—6} inches by 7} inch 
es, folded once; 5 inches by 8, folded once; and 3} inches 
by 5}, also folded once. All these are alike as to quality 
of paper and color 


. 
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SMALL crest or monogram is the one now in favor 

It is from one-half to three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter, round or oval, and perfectly plain, or orna- 
mented with very simple wreath or scroll design. It is 
placed usually in the middle of the line, rarely in the 
upper. left corner of the page. When the address is used 
instead, it is engraved in block or Roman type in the 
middle or to the right of the line. Both address and 
monogram are occasionally, but not generally, used. The 
fashion of having one’s initials in Roman letters in the 
left corner has almost entirely given place to the mono 
gram. Delicate colors—gold, silver, and blue—are most 
in favor. When illuminated, metallic shades are employ- 
ed, with pretty effect, as metallic blue or green letters on 
a bronze background. Seldom are more than two colors 
used. The latest fancy in crests is for a raised back- 
ground, which gives 
the appearance of en- 
amel; for instance, a 
silver monogram on 


a background of tur- u u 
quoise blue. 
* ° > 

N mourning - paper 

the width of the bor- 
der is from one-eighth 
to one-half of an inch. 
Three -eighths of an 


inch is that which is 
most generally used 
and approved for the deepest mourning, and one-half of 
this width for lighter mourning. In some countries, as in 
England and France, an extremely wide border is used on 
mourning stationery, and this fashion is occasionally imi 
tated in this country, but is not customary bere. 
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HE date in all social notes is placed at the end instead 
of the beginning, and it is now better form to write it 
out instead of using figures. Both are perfectly correct; 


NEWEST STYLES IN PAPER, AND ADVICE AS TO WHAT IS GOOD TASTE IN NOTES OF ALL KINDS 


but it is a decided affectation to spell out the date of the 
month and year across the page. It is permitted, and 
often with happy effect, to begin a note without a set 
address, as, “‘ Shall we say four o'clock, my dear Mrs 
Jones, for our drive?” 


* 
. > 


WRITTEN invitation presupposes informality. The 
day is past for ‘‘ presenting one’s compliments” or 
writing Invitations in the third person. Naturalness and 
simplicity form the key-note of social correspondence 
to-day. 
A note of invitation to dinner says: 


My prAR Mrs. Jones,—It will give my husband and 
myself much pleasure if you and Mr. Jones will dine with 
us very informally on Friday, October the First, at half 
after seven o'clock 

I trust that you have no engagement for that evening 

Faithfully yours, 
Auice West Martin 

September the Twenty-ffth. 

The most important and most neglected rule in giving 
a written invitation is to be explicit. Do not ask a friend 
up for a visit at your country house. Ask her or him to 
spend a week with you, or two, etc. If there is to be a 
house party, make the fact plain. It is not necessary to 
use the word, but one can say that some friends from 
will be there, or, if mutual acquaintances, their 
names; at least a few of the names of the other guests 
may be mentioned. Do not be afraid of being too defi 
nite in extending an invitation. Nothing is more em 
barrassing than to be invited to one knows not what or 
for how long 
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EPLIES take the same tone as that of the invitation. 
Mrs. Jones replies to Mrs. Martin's invitation to 
dinner: 

My pear Mus. Martin,—It gives Mr. Jones and my- 
self much pleasure to be able to accept your kind invita 
tion for dinner on Friday, October the First, at half after 
seven o'clock 

Thank you for your kind thought of me 

Sincerely yours, 
EvIzaBpetTH H. Jones. 
* ° . 

HE “‘ bread-and-butter” note, as it is commonly known, 

is one of those duties which is too often understood 
only to be neglected. A brief note of thanks is always 
due those of whose hospitality one has been partaker. 
The wording of such notes varies, of course. 


ACTUAL SIZE OF MOURNING BORDERS 


In thie country it is good taste to use borders between sizes indicated 


A busy woman, who had been guest at a picturesque 
country place, wrote: 


My pear Miss Burk,—The spell of Monmouth is still 
upon me, and it is difficult to return to the matter of or- 
dinary existence after the delightful days spent with you 
I shall always keep a most happy memory of that time 
and of your kind hospitality. 

Please remember me kindly to your sister, and believe 
me, Faithfully, yours, 

ARGARET L. STONE. 




















AM going to tell you 
about Susan, because 
I know more about 
her than anybody else 
does. Others have tried 
to tell something about 
her, but they never 
half did her justice, and now it is my turn. I ought to 
know all about her, because I lived next door to her thir- 
ty years—ever since she was married to Wiliy Loomis 
and came to Susanville to live. The place wasn’t called 
Susanville then. It was only the Corner—though we had 
a little store, where you could buy everything you want- 
ed, if you were not too particular, and there were twenty- 
five houses, counting one that was too tumble-down to 
live in, and the old saw-mill. The Corner was almost 
worse than no name at all, because anybody hearing it 
for the first time always asked what it was corner of; 
and Barre, of which it was really a part, is one of the 
smallest villages in the State, too small to be on the map. 
When anybody lives in a corner of a village too small to 
be on the map, it seems like pretty small potatoes. But 
that was all changed after Susan came and had lived in 
the Corner some years. 

When we heard that Willy Loomis was going to be 
married, we wondered what kind of a woman he had got 
to marry him. We all liked Willy, but we sort of looked 
down on him, the way we looked down on a child or a 
pet dog. Willy had always been a mother’s boy. His 
father had died when he was a baby, and after that he 
had filled up his mother’s whole outlook. Inez Jackson, 
who is always saying things that sound queer, but which 
seem to have meanings that you can’t get to the bottom of 
when you think of them afterward, said once in the sew- 
ing meeting that she didn’t believe that Louisa Loomis 
could see the sun or the moon or the stars, or the heavens 
above, or the earth below, outside of her Willy; and she 
didn’t believe that she could see God Himself, or her Chris- 
tian duty, except as she saw them shining through him. 
Well, if Louisa did see such matters in that way, she saw 
them pretty clear, for she was a good woman, 

As I said before, we all wondered what kind of a wo- 
man Willy Loomis had got to marry him. She was from 
out-of-town, from Fairville—a large village about six 
miles from Barre. We went to Fairville when we had any 
extra shopping to do, and the doctor lived there. There 
wasn't a good doctor in Barre; there was only Doctor 
Spicer, who had so much money he didn’t need to doctor, 
and was mostly out gunning when he was sent for. 

We heard afterward that Susan saw Willy for the first 
time when he went to call the doctor for his mother in 
her last sickness 

lt was one morning in December, and Mrs. Loomis had 
been taken very bad in the night. Willy had opened a 
window and rung the bell, and waked me up, and I had 
gone over as quick as I could get dressed. When I saw 
Mrs. Loomis, t did not think she would live the night out. 
I was all alone with her while Willy went for the doctor 
the first time. He went on horseback, nine miles, and it 
was a bitter night, and the road through the woods. 

When Willy got back, and said the doctor wasn’t at 
home, but he had left word, I supposed he would be along 
early in the morning, but at eight o'clock he hadn’t come. 

Then Willy started out again; though Jane Evans, who 
had come in to help me, and I tried to make him wait. 
We felt as if poor Louisa was going to die anyway, and 
Willy wasn’t strong, and it was so bitter cold. 

But he started ; he would not hear a word against it. 
He was as pale as a sheet when he rode out of the yard, 
and didn’t look as if he could sit up straight in the sad- 
dle. ‘He ain’t goin’ to outlive his mother long, or I'll 
miss my guess,” said Jane Evans; and I must say | thought 
80 too. 

As I heard afterward, Willy went to Fairville; but just 
before he reached the village his horse went lame, so 
he had to get off and leave him ata farmer's. The horse 
wasn't a very good one anyway, and he had been ridden 
too far 

So poor Willy went on foot the rest of the way, and 
when he knocked at the doctor's door he found that he 
had just started for the Corner by the other road, so he 
had missed him. 

Then Willy started for home again, on foot, trudging 
along that bitter cold morning. He had come out with- 
out his woollen tippet, too, that his mother was always so 
careful to have him wear. 

Susan lived all alone, in a nice house about half a mile 
out of the village, and she had just gone to the window to 
shake her table-cloth, when she saw him coming. Willy 
was a little light-complexioned, blue-eyed fellow, who 
never looked half grown up, and when he got opposite 
Susan’s gate he had his face hidden in his hands, and he 
was crying like a baby, out loud, I was told. 

Susan tossed her table-cloth onto ’a chair in the entry, 
and just ran down the front walk and took hold of his 
arm, ‘* What is the matter, little boy?” said she. 

I don’t know just how it came out that he ta little 
boy, and what the matter was, but the u of it all 
was, Susan made him come into the house and drink a 
cup of hot coffee, and they said she talked to him like a 
minister, and said the most beautiful comforting things. 
I know she could, for I heard her myself afterward when 
people were in trouble. There was never anybody like 
Susan to comfort folks. She had the true balm of heal- 
ing, and she found just the place that was hurt the cruel- 
est to apply it to, as Inez Jackson used to say. 


Susan didn’t keep him long, but she had the boy who 
did her chores harness her horse into the sleigh, and she 
drove Willy home. She tied a tippet round his neck, too, 
just the way his mother would have done. 


I did not see her myself that time, for I was too busy , 


over poor Louisa to look out of the window, and Susan 
turned right around and went home.... 

I saw Susan for the first time one morning in June, 
after Louisa Loomis had been dead and buried almost six 
months. That morning Willy came driving over from 
Fairville to the Corner with her in her own chaise. I was 
just going home from the’store when they passed me. I 
looked around when I heard the wheels, and there they 
were. It fairly took my breath away to see Susan sitting 
there beside Willy. I had never dreamed that he would 
bring home a wife like that. In the first place, she looked 
so much older; but, as I learned afterward, there was not 
so many years difference in their ages. It was only her 
calm, dignified way of carrying herself, and her size—she 
was a large woman—which made her seem so. And then 
she was so handsome; though, as I afterward discovered, 
she was not exactly handsome—it was rather that there 
was something about her which nade her seem, as Inez 
Jackson said, something between a queen and an angel. 

She sat up straight and tall in the chaise. I can see 
her now. She was dressed in a greenish, mottled delaine, 
with a muslin spencer crossed over her bosom, and she 
wore a bonnet with a flaring rim, and a little green wreath 
inside around her face. Her hair was. brown, and as smooth 
as satin, and folded over her ears, and her forehead was high 
and white, and her eyes were beautiful. When she looked 
at you she made you see yourself in a better light. Inez 
Jackson used to say that Susan never saw anything in any- 
body that didn’t call for love and pity; she never saw 
anything to blame, without any excuse for it. 

Well, I turned round and stared—I couldn't help it—as 
they came up behind me, and Willy bowed and colored 
up, and looked as happy as a child, and Susan bowed and 
smiled too, and the chaise passed by. 

Then the first thing I knew I heard Willy whoa to the 
horse, and the chaise stopped and waited until I came up; 
and the bride—that is to say, Susan—leaned out and said, 
**Get in and ride with us.” I was so overcome I could 
scarcely speak, but I managed to thank her, and stam- 
mer out that 1 would just as soon walk. 

But Susan would not hear to that. ‘ You have all 
those bundles,” said she, ‘‘and Willy tells me that you 
have a half-mile further to walk, and you look tired, and 
there is plenty of room.” 

Well, I got in finally. Willy urged me; and as for Su- 
san, she always made people do what she told them—told 
them, for she never asked. She told them in a way that 
she and no other had. 1 felt so surprised and queer that 
I did not know what to do, riding home with all my bun- 
dies of salt pork, meal, cheese, and half a codfish, sitting 
between a bridal couple. We met Jane Evans just before 
we reached my house, and | think I should have langhed 
when I saw her face, as she looked at us, if I had not been 
so astonished myself, and if Susan beside me had not check- 
ed anything like that. Icannot remember that I ever saw 
Susan really laugh. Inez said once that people, in order 
to laugh at anything in the face of the misery upon this 
earth, had to have a streak of bitterness and rebellion in 
them, and Susan had not a mite. I don’t know whether 
Inez was right about that, but I do know that I never saw 
Susan laugh; though I saw her smile often enough, and 
nobody ever smiled like her. 

Well, Susan and Willy set up housekeeping next door 
to me, and there we lived side by side for thirty years, 
and that is how I know all about her. I begun the morn- 
ing she took me into the chaise, and it was not long be- 
fore we all begun, to see what kind of a woman Susan was. 
I say begun, because, afte. ail, nobody could fairly under- 
stand such a woman as Susan was, if one lived a hundred 
years. As something new is always happening to every- 
body, so Susan was always new to fit our new happenings, 
whether they were happy or otherwise. Sometimes it did 
seem as if Susan was made up of everybody else’s joys 
and sorrows and hopes and fears, more than she was of 
her own, and that kind of a woman is not easy to under- 
stand. 

There never was such a change in any man as there was 
in Willy Loomis after Susan married him. Not that he 
was any bigger, nor any less gentle and childlike, but, as 
Inez said, he walked as if he knew that he would get 
where he was headed for, and he never had before. He 
shovelled his own snow paths, too, and he had not always 
done that. Sometimes his mother bad dug them, to the 
scandal of us all. And hechopped all bis kindling -wood; 
I saw him myself standing faithfully at the chopping- 
block in the south yard hour after hour; I had sometimes 
seen Louisa Loomis standing in the same place. In the 
fall Willy actually shingled the roof of his house himself. 
Louisa had been obliged to keep a tin pan in one place in 
her spare chamber for years, because the roof leaked so, 
Then Susan bought the old saw-mill with her own money, 
and set up Willy in business. Willy and his mother had 
earned a small living by selling the proceeds in fruit and 
wood and hay of their little farm, and sometimes Willy 
had worked for Hiram Jacobs when his health was good 
and the weather favorable and his mother thought he was 
able. He had never worked out-of-doors when it stormed, 
or even if it was damp or lowering. Poor Louisa had 
always been watching for him to die of consumption. 

Now Willy trudged off to the mill in all weathers, 
tramping through snow-drifts even, and carrying his din- 











ner in a pail—for the mill was a mile from home. We 
all wondered what Louisa would have said had she known 
that her boy had to eat cold dinners. But he seemed to 
thrive on them, and he did step out as if he knew he was 
in his own track, and meant to stay there. 

Soon after Willy was set up in business he begun to 
speak in the neighborhood mectings, which met first in 
one house, then in another—for we had no church when 
Susan first came to our town—and he spoke better than 
any young man I ever heard. Then Susan started a 
debating society, and Willy spoke in that. Susan had a 
good many books, and Meo | had evidently been reading, 
and we were all astonished to hear him. Now it is a 
good many years afterwards, Willy is select-man and dea- 
con, und we are very proud of him. His saw-mill has 
brougitt him a competence, too—his wife taught him never 
to make foolish ventures, and never to trust untrustwor- 
thy people, or promise what he couldn't perform. Inez 
says Willy has his greatest strength in obedience, and he 
has had sense enough’to obey. Well, I will not dwell 
upon Willy any longer, except to say that even after 
Susan was gone Willy’s sense of reliance upon her did 
not seem to fail him, and he did not fall back upon his 
old ways, as some of us thought he might do. 

During the thirty years that Susan lived in our village 
she did much besides making a smart man of her own hus- 
band. After she begun at home, she went abroad. She 
went about with a subscription paper in Barre and Fair- 
ville, and she built a church and hired a minister. We 
have had church and Stnday-school ever since. 

She was instrumental in having a little hall built, and 
we had lyceum lectures, and concerts of loeal talent. I 
~annot begin to tell what Susan did for us and our vil- 
lage—for it is really a village now, with the church and 
the hall, and a stage-coach which runs over from Barre 
once aday. There is talk of an electric railroad, and if 
we have that it will be owing to Susan, though she has 
been gone a number of years now, for they would never 
have thought of such a thing if so many people had not 
moved here, and nobody would have moved here if it 
had not been for her. 

Why, Susan got to be really celebrated through all the 
towns about on account of the efforts she was making to 
improve the Corner. I suppose I must acknowledge that 
it had not had the best reputation for industry and gen- 
eral smartness. A good many of our-boys and young 
men did not like to work, and spent too much time loun- 
ging around the store. It was soon very different after 
Susan came. I have seen, myself, the row of loafers in 
front of the store start up and walk off as if they had 
most important business to attend to when they saw Sn- 
san coming. I never saw her speak to them, either, and I 
never could understand the secret of her influence over 
them. Two of the young men who had small farms went 
to working them, and Willy gave some of them employ- 
ment in the saw-mill. 

I don’t know just when the Corner began to be Susan- 
ville, but Susanville it is, and Susanville it will be on the 
map if it ever gets big enough for that distinction, The 
street on which most of our dwellings stand, and which 
is really a part of the old Barre turnpike, began to be 
known as Susan Street, too, and Susan Street it will re- 
main for many a day. 

Susan started a library in Susanville, and it has had a 
bequest and is in a very flourishing condition, and we 
have a mission society which does a world of good for 
such a small and poor village, und Susan started that. 

But it was not only improvements in the village as a 
whole in which Susan was interested; she was active in 
our homes whenever we needed her assistance, in joy or 
sorrow. She decked the village brides, and she watched 
with the sick and the dead. Jonas Benson, who had been 
a confirmed drunkard for years, quit drinking and went 
to work at his trade, and Henry Briggs’s wife, who had 
given up for ten years and wouldn't do anything be- 
cause she was so desotengpe on account of losing her 
children, and some money on a Western mortgage, got 
up and put her house in order, and invited her brother's 
family to spend Thanksgiving, and Susan was the means 
of that. 1 can’t begin to tell all Susan did for us all. 
When the Petersons had the smallpox, Susan went over 
and took care of them, though she had never had it her- 
self. 

We used ‘to put provisions at the head of the lane, and 
Susan would come out and get them at night. The Pe- 
tersons all got well, but they would not have, had it not 
been for Susan’s nursing. She did not take the disease 
herself, but she went and staid all alone in the old May 
house until she was sure she was pust all danger and no 
one would take it from her. 

Susan saved little Eddie Briggs from being killed by a 
cross dog, too; she drove him off with her parasol when 
two men had been afraid to touch him. Susan was afraid 
of nothing, and she proved that in the very last good 
deed of her life. 

Susan had lived among us thirty years come June, and 
it was December, and a bitter cold snowy night, when the 
store burned down. 

I was aWakened by the shouting and the ringing of 
the bell about one o’clock in the morning, and when I got 
up and looked out of the window I saw the sky to the 
northward was red with fire. It shone even through the 
frost and snow on the window, and the whole room was 
rosy with it. I wakened my sister’s son, George, who 
lived with me, and was asleep in the chamber across the 

(Continued on page 804.) 
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(Continued from page 801.) 
entry. ‘‘George, George, get up!" I cried out; “ there's 
a dreadful fire 

It was not long before George was up and out, pulling 
on his fireman's jacket as he ran—for he belonged to the 
fire company. As soon asl could get dressed I started 
out. I could not bear to stay in the house, not knowing 
what was happening, though it was such a dreadful night, 
and I not as young «as I had been. 

So I pulled some woollen stockings on over my shoes, 
put on my knitted hood and my Bay State shawl, and 
started. Just as I got out my gate, plodding through the 
suow, I met Susan and Willy. They were going too 

“Oh, where is it? Do you know?” I called out, and 
Susan said, in her calm way, that she thought it must be 
the store ‘I hope they have got the children out,” said 
she. William Martin, who kept the store, had three little 
children, and lived in the tenement overhead 

A fire would spread so rapidly in such a place,” 
Susan said, reflectively, as we hurried along. She took 
hoki of my arm to help me 

The sky grew brighter and brighter as we went on. 

** They are not getting the better of it,” Willy said. 

**T hope they have the children out,” Susan said again. 

**Of course they would see to that the first thing,” said 
I. But they had not. When we got to the building they 
had just found it out, and a great groan was going up 

Nobody ever knew just how it happened Some 
blamed Mr. Martin and some blamed his wife, and a few 
blamed nobody at all, and probably the last were right. 
Somehow there had been a mistake. Mr. Martin thought 
his wife had the children all safe, and she, who was over 
come by the smoke as she came out of the burning build 
ing, and was dragged into the street and resuscitated, 
thought he had them. She gasped out that he had when 
questioned, Then all at once the little curly heads ap 
peared at a window over the store, 

Luckily Mrs. Martin by that time was in a neighbor's 
house and did not see them, but Mr. Martin did. and 
would have rushed into the burning building had not 
some men held him, It seemed like certain death to at 
tempt to rescue those children. The store under the cham- 
ber where they were was a roaring furnace. The way 
was cut off through there, of course. There was another 
flight of stairs besides the one in the store, which com 
mupicated with the tenement, but that did not seem more 
accessible. It was at the side of the store, and an outer 
door opened upon it. Mrs. Martin had come down that 
way, and it was belching smoke like a chimney. It did 
not seem as if anybody could live to climb those stairs 

| confess my first thought was of George, and I had a 
cowardly dread lest he might rush upon his death, 
though I could not bave held him back. I looked about 
to see if hé were starting, and saw him with others run 
ning with a ladder, and I thought that no ladder could 
stand a second slanted over the fire under that window. 
Then—it all happened so quick that I did not seem to 
fairly know it until 1 thought it over afterward—I saw 
Susan pull Willy toward her and kiss him, and heard her 


WILLY CAME DRIVING WITH HER IN HER OWN CHAISE 


tell him to run quick and get Mr. Briggs’s clothes-line. 
And Willy, with that unquestioning obedience which he 
always showed to Susan, started. 

Then Susan, while the men were struggling with the 
ladder, said to me, in such a quick and solemn voice as I 
never heard: ‘‘Good-by, dear friend. Tell them to go to 
the north window and hold the blankets.” 

Then, with one dash, Susan was through that awful 
doorway, through that belch of smoke, and the door was 
slammed to and the bolt shot. How she ever did that I 
cannot tell. Nobody but Susan could have done it. One 
of the firemen saw her go, and shouted, and leaped to the 
door and put his shoulder against it; but it was stout and 
held, and Susan saved another life, as she meant to do. 

I caught hold of the man; I never knew who he was. 
“Go to the north window—the north window!” I gasped 
out. ‘‘She said to. She will try to take them there!” 

Then the man shouted, and there was a wild dash with 
ropes and ladders and horse-blankets. The fire was not 
quite so fierce under the north window, for the wind 
drove the flames in the opposite direction. 

I did not see it; I po not look. But George told me 
about it. Susan came to the-window and tossed out the 
children, one after another, into the blankets, and not one 
was hurt by the fall, though the oldest was somewhat 
burned. Then Susan jumped herself. They could not 
put up the ladder, for suddenly the flames were bursting 
out from the window below with great fury. 

The blanket and the new snow broke Susan’s fall, and 
she did not seem to be hurt at all. She stood comforting 
the crying children when the people crowded around her. 
“Oh, Susan! Ob, Susan!” I sobbed out when I got to 
her, for I had not thought to see her alive. But she only 
smiled at me, and I can see that fire-lit smile now. ‘I 
am not hurt at all,” said she. ‘I am so thankful the 
children are safe.” 

She walked home with Willy and me after the fire was 
over, Willy with a jealous arm around her half the way, 
and she soothing his excitement and anxiety, for he was 
quite overcome by it all. 

She bade me good-night cheerily at her gate and went 
in, and that was the last time she ever spoke tome. We 
got home from the fire about four o’clock, and at five 
Willy rang the bell out of his window for me. Susan was 
unconscious when I got over there, and she never came 
to her senses again. It seemed that she had a weakness 
of the heart, and the shock of it all had killed her, though 
she was not hurt by her leap from the window and was 
not burned. Susan's funeral was held in the church 
which she had built, and half Barre and Fairville came. 

Some people in Fairville sent hot -house flowers— 
crosses and wreaths of roses and carnations; but we in 
Susanville cut off all the blossoms on our house plants— 
geraniums and calla-lilies and oleanders; there was not a 
flower to be seen in a window in Susanville. Histories 
are written about great queens when they are dead, but 
no one will ever write a history about Susan of Susan- 
ville, so 1 am writing this, because I lived next door to 
her for thirty years, and I know it is all true. 


BIRCH BARK. 


LITTLE ARTICLES FOR YOUR KOOM WHICH 
CAN BE MADE FROM IT. 


HOSE who spend their outings in the Catskills, 

Adirondacks, or in the Maine woods will soon 

be hieing home with all kinds of natural trophies 

with which to brighten the cheerless winter 

There will be birds’ nests and wasps’ nests, thistle 
balls and fleecy milkweed, odd brackets of the dried ** beef- 
steak fungi,” and plenty of birch bark. 

This last is clean to carry, and takes up but little room 
in the trunk. A pair of nimble fingers can make very 
artistic and useful bits of bric-A-brac with the soft gray 
strips which peel so thin and daintily. A pretty box for 
stamps, hair-pins, or those odds and ends which accumu- 
late about the desk and bureau, is made of two rounds of 
bark, quite thick, and cut the size of a teacup upside 
down. Then a strip one inch wide and long enough to 
encircle both pieces is stitched to one round with heavy 
embroidery silk, red preferred. Some narrow straw braid, 
bought for about two cents a yard at the milliner’s, will 
be needed to finish the edges; it is dampened slightly, 
and laid under the red silk, which is sewed in button- 
hole-stitch or just ‘“‘over and over.” Dull green, gray, 
or écru braid will have an effect similar to Indian work. 
Number ove green satin ribbon can be used instead of the 
embroidery silk. 

Picture - frames, square or round, are beautiful when 
made with an inner mat of orange-colored silk or brocade; 
this sets off a photograph much better than when left with 
only an edge of the straw braid. A mat of black and yellow, 
crimson or dark blue, is equally pretty. Bewitching little 
bonbonniéres for children’s parties or young girls’ luncheons 
are made with a small amount of trouble. A circle of 
card-board is covered with a layer of the inner yellow 
bark; the sides are formed of the bark braided, like bas- 
ket-work. This is glued on to the inside, and both are 
lined with white watered paper. The top fastens with a 
hinge of ribbon or bark, and is decorated with a bunch of 
hazelnuts in their dry brown sheaths. A handle of thick 
moss-grown bark and a brown satin ribbon tied around 
and sealed with a lump of golden wax complete the effect. 

Books for blue prints, made of thin layers of bark, sell 
well at fairs. They have a design in water-colors out- 
side. Favorite verses, typewritten, are often as popular 
as photographs. Charming little covers for flower-pots 
are made of the heavy lichen-grown bark. They are 
just the thing for primroses, jonquils, hepatica, or the 
first wild violets. fall-pockets for ferns are made of a 
long piece of mossy bark, with bits of proper size riveted 
on with the brass clamps which come for fastening bill- 
heads. The tiny earthen pots should be taken out every 
day and dipped in a pail of water, then replaced. It is 
best not to try to get the bark one’s self, as the finest 
pieces are found in the thickest part of the forest, but to 
secure the services of something masculine which can 
handle a good strong knife. 
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THE NEW HOME 


FITTING OUT THE KITCHEN AT A REASONABLE EXPENSE.—PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS OF 
THE NECESSARY UTENSILS AND NEW FEATURES FOR THE KITCHEN 


VERY right-minded young housekeeper begins 
by furnishing her kitchen first. She realizes 
that if system and order are established here, 
the rest of het household will run smoothly 
enough. She realizes, too, that a question of 

right conduct is involved in her heeding her obligations 
in this quarter, justice demanding that she give good 
materials to those whom she has admitted as servants to 
her house, and from whom she has a right to expect good 
results, It has always seemed to me that the very dig 
nity of a woman is compromised who purchases costly 
articles of furniture for 
her parlor and then skimps 
on those for her kitchen. 
She is like a woman who 
buys diamonds and then 
wears shoes down at the 
heel. 

And the young house- 
keeper who can afford to 
keep no servant ought 
to begin by furnishing her 
kitchen first, in order that 
she may perform easily 
and well the duties incum- 
bent upon her. The more 
fret and worry she spares 
herself in this department 
the fresher she will be 
when she goes out to per 
form her duties in an 
other. 

One can spend little or 
much money on kitchen 
utensils, but for the benefit 
of our correspondents who 
have asked for some help 
in this matter we have sub 
joined a list of articles 
which every housekeeper 
ought to possess—an outfit 


SET OF KITCHEN 


which can be purchased 
for a hundred dollars, 
every article being of the 
best Some of these, 
through the courtesy of 
Messrs. Lewis & Conger, 


have been photographed: 
Coffee-can, tea-can, bread 

box, spice box, cake-tin, 
suyar-tin, two pie-plates, 
broom, painter’s duster, 
agate cook-pot, fryer with 
basket, wooden spoon, po 

tato- masher, ordinary fry 

ing-pan, agate teaketile, 
roasting or drip-pan, agate 
ham-boiler, agate fish-boil 

er, agate broiler, can-open- 
er, bread-knife, vegetable 
knife knife, cork 

screw earthen teapot 

butter-hands, apple-corer, 
ice-cream freezer, meat 

chopper, stepladder, coal 

hod, four or six flat-irons 
with rest, asbestos iron 
holder, egg - beater, cook 

pot (iron), sieves of differ 
ent kinds, flour-shaker, 
agute saucepan, agate milk 
boiler for rice and so forth, 
coffee-strainer, tea-strainer, 
gravy - strainer, toaster, 
bread - pans, washboard, 
wash - boiler, clothes - pins 
(four dozen), clothes-stick, 


SET OF 


cook's 


clothes - basket, clothes- 
horse clothes - hamper, 
clothes - wringer, clothes- 
pin bag, cinder - shovel, 


sink-whisk, fibre pail, roll 
ing - pin, towel - roller, 
broom, scrubbing - brush, 
silver brush, feather dust 
er, two whisks, carpet 
sweeper, black-lead brush, 
polishing brush,  skirt- 
board, four-foot table with 
drawer, chamois, dust-pan 
and brush. papier-maché tray, nest of five yellow bowls, 
three meal-jars (holding one, two, and three quarts), six 
dinner plates, six breakfast plates, six dessert plates, six 
oatmeal-plates, six soup-plates, two vegetable-dishes with 
covers, one dozen table-spoons, one dozen teaspoons, 
three platters, six coffee-cups, six tea-cups, six preserve- 
plates. 


. 
. . 


8S we began by saying, the best materials only are in- 

cluded here. Of course saucepans and kettles may 
be had of tin, and clothes-bags may be used instead of 
hampers. One too may be able to get on with a smaller 
coffee-pot, or satisfied with old ways of frying, or quite 
content to be without a corkscrew, which would bring 
his expenses down. But it is always cheaper in the end 
when one can do so to buy good material for a kitchen. 
Thus, agate teakettles can be in daily use for six years or 
more without wearing out, while a tin one is gone in no 
time at all. 


CHINA, SHOWING VARYING 


DISH-PANS, BOWLS, COFFEE AND TEA CANISTERS, SUGAR AND 
APPLE-CORER, AND CAN-OPENER, MEASURES, AND DIPPERS. 


- fresh lettuce leaves. 


BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


But there are certain things, whatever their cost, that 
ought not to be dispensed with. For instance, there is 
the meat-chopper. Nothing else in the kitchen pays for 
itself so quickly or for so many other things besides. It 
is pe ieee, on the table, and is so easily handled that a 
child could manage it. It is good for bashes and a host 
of things; but more than all, it is good for cold meats. 
Put even the toughest part of your steak through this 
chopper and it comes out tender. Such a good lunch 


dish as one gets from it, then, for few things are better 
Try 


than cold steak—except of course when it is tough. 





SIZES. OF 
NECESSARY 


DISHES, INCLUDING 
ARTICLES. 








FLOUR 


it some day when you have passed it through the chop- 
per, and add a little touch of daintiness by putting it on 
Then see how good it is. 


. 
. . 


Ts refrigerator has not been included in this list, be- 
cause in some apartments refrigerators are provided, 
and because, too, many persons have such strong and 
positive ideas on the subject of refrigerators that any in 
terference with them is labor lost. Nothing that one 
purchases for the kitchen department is so expensive, and 
nothing so important. It is fatal to keep milk, for in- 
stance, standing exposed to the air, or even uncovered in 
an ice-box. Nothing absorbs odors more quickly or the 
impurities of an atmosphere. Therefore, even in a re- 
frigerator, milk should be covered; and if no other way 
is possible, a wet napkin should be placed over the top 
of the vessel containing it. In the same way butter 
should be protected, and no fruits, especially no melons, 
should be allowed near it. The flavor of the fruit will 


ONLY 


BOXES, EGG-BEATER, SCOOPS, 


ruin the butter. But how it hurts the feelings and tests 
the character of a young housekeeper who wants so many 
things, and who has her eye on a pretty bit of china for 
her table, to have to invest so much of her capital in a re- 
frigerator! But let her take this consolation to herself: 
a good refrigerator, once purchased, does not have to be 
renewed, und she will not be subjected to the ordeal 
again. No makeshifts will take the place of a good 
one; no boxes on the window-sill. tefrigerators are 
as essential to right living as chairs about a dinner 
table. 


. 
. . 


OR one who entertained 

a great deal a more 
elaborate list than this one 
would have to be given. 
There would have to be 
jelly - moulds, dozens of 
different kinds of knives 
for the preparation of dif- 
ferent foods, receptacles 
for sauces, and any num- 
ber of things for vegeta 
bles, fishes, and the mak- 
ing of entrées. There 
would also be something 
else which even the most 
modest of housekeepers as 
well ought to provide for 
their kitchens — table- 
cloths. These ought to be 
purchased for the kitchen 
as for the dining-room, and 
whether one’s servants will 
or will not use them; there 
ought to be sugar-bowls 
and milk-pitchers, salt-cel- 
lars and pepper-pots—ev- 
ery essential for dining in 
comfort. 


THE ABSOLUTELY 


AX ice-cream freezer may 
be looked upon as an 
extravagance, but in real- 
ity it is one of those ex- 
travagances that atone for 
themselves by being so use- 
ful that their cost is for- 
given them. In such an 
ice-cream freezer as that 
included in this list cream 
can be frozen in ten min 
utes, and sometimes in 
seven, so that the tax on 
any one’s strength is not 
great. Ice-cream makes, 
as we all know, a most 
delightful dessert, and 
cook - books abound with 
any number of receipts for 
freezing things—fruits and 
flavors and puddings even 
—so that the making of a 
good dessert becomes a 
comparatively easy affair. 
A freezer, then, is worth 
a sacrifice in some other 
direction. 


A KITCHEN may be 
made a really delight- 
ful room. We all know 
what they are in farm- 
houses, with geraniums in 
the window, and a corner 
by the fire for every friend. 
Very often too in the coun- 
try no separate dining 
room is possible, but the 
perfectly frank confession 
of the situation rather adds 
to its dignity, and nobody 
yet has ever been found to 
criticise the spectacle. The 
perfect spotiessness of the 
table itself and of its ap 
pointments, and the spirit 
of good cheer and hospitality diverted the atiention from 
that which in ordinary kitchens seems the prominent fea- 
ture. It ceased to be.a place where choply the prepara- 
tion of food went on, and became a place where refresh- 
ment was given—a vast difference. 

Some of our correspondents who have written on the 
subject of kitchens have also frankly confessed that they 
could keep no servants. Whether they can have dining- 
room or not we are left to conjecture. But they will fiud 
that even if necessity forces them to eat in the same room 
where their food is prepared that dignity and refinement 
need not be sacrificed. Let everything be scrupulously 
clean. Centre the interest on the table itself. Introduce 
a growing plant. Oh that some worthy poet of the 
household would do justice to the geranium and what 
it does for even the humblest homes! Let the table-linen 
be without starch and always fresh. and whenever there 
is an odd penny to spare buy a pretty cup or bit of china. 
Then, even in the kitchen and without a maid, dining may 
not be altogether dreadful. 
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GETTING UP GYMKHANA GAMES 


A NEW FORM OF AMUSEMENT FOR THE FALL, AND 
PLANNED AND CARRIED OUT 


HOW SUCH GAMES MAY BE 
IN ANY COMMUNITY 














HE gymkhana races which were held at South 
uupton, Long Island, during the recent Horse 
Show, were the feature of the afternoon, and 


caused great amusement, and with the accompany 

ing photographs they furnish practical suggestions 
may t value elsewhere. These burlesque races 
ire only too seldom held, and have never had the popular 
ity which they enjoy in India, in England, and in Canada 
for reasons which no one can explain. They are extreme 
ly easy to get up, they are evidences of good horseman 
ship, and they are as thoroughly enjoyed by the younger 
element as by grown-up people. They are the same as 
our ordinary races, except that some odd feat must be 
performed by the riders. At Southampton the riders 
were all in their teens. The young girls’ egg and spoon 
race was won by Miss Helen Barney, who will be a future 
débutante ; and among the prize winners for the more 
difficult feats were Sydney Breeze, Chester Griswold, Jr., 
and Havens Peabody, all of whom are quite young men 
There are some slight elements of danger in the races, but 
they are much safer to life and limb than polo, and more 
easily understood by the uninitiated 


that ve of 


THE gymkhana are absolutely burlesque races, in which 

the riders are required to do almost impossible feats 
for horsemen, and with the greatest despatch, and where 
In some Cases grotesg ut are worn 
always of the cheapest kind, and all the 
simple and homely. In fact, the more ordinary 
seemingly the thing required to do, the greater the fun 
They were originally the pastime of the Anglo-Indian 
officers at Simla and other Exstern places, where it was 
impossible to obtain any paraphernalia, and where conse 
quently the merit lay in the skill of the rider 


costumes These are 
vecessories of the 


race are 


T Southampton, in the young girls’ race, the riders wore 


the short habit, straw hats, shirt - waists, and little 
riljing coats Each was presented with a spoon and an 
ege, and the test was to ride the race at full speed, hold 


ing out the spoon, balancing the egg, keeping it from fall 
ing, and carrying i: unbroken to the goal. The only ac 
cessories were common long kitchen spoons and eggs 


HE watermelon race won by Havens Peabody re 

quired the getting down and scrambling for 
watermelon and carrying it safe to the goal. 
are various little variations in this race, according to 
the fancy of the riders. Sometimes the watermelon must 
be picked up from the ground without dismounting 
This simply requires watermelons at a time when the 
fruit is in season, and these are substituted by pump 
kins, potatoes, or any other vegetable, according to the 
time of year. In fact, there is a constant strife to in 
vent new figures, just as in the cotillon. One which 
proved most popular at Southampton was the Friday to 
Monday—so called on account of the term of a week-end 
visit to a country house—in which the riders had with 
them dress-suit cases, and at a certain spot they dis 
mounted, packed their jackets, which they had taken off, 
into the dress-suit cases, produced pajamas, put them on, 
and remounted. This was won by Havens Peabody 
The needie and thread is another amusing figure, and 
here the young women as well as the men can be em 
ployed, as they hold the thread while the riders dismount 
and thread the needles handed them by the riders who 
then remount. This is not as easy as it may seem 


a large 
There 


HE getting up of the gymkhana races at Southampton 

was done in a very short time. The young people en- 
tered into the spirit of the affair. There were no cos 
tumes to be furnished, and, as has been before stated, the 
accessories were of the very cheapest description. At 
some of the gymkhana it has been the custom for the 
men to get themselves up «s clowns in calico or paper 
costumes. One of the most popular figures is to race 
backwards, or to ride with back in front, on ponies. On 
other occasions men have dismounted, turned somer 
saults on the green, and scrambled back in the saddle 
The games include sometimes all sorts of contests of this 
kind, the more grotesque and surprising the better. At 
Westchester recently there were blindfolded foot-races, 
back ward races, and different old-fashioned sports, which 
one sees often at country fairs, and which were exactly 
the same under avother name. The title gymkhana gives 
a certain Eastern flavor and has a mysterious sound 


HESE games or races can be held at all times except 

in the depth of winter, and then they have been ar- 
ranged on a riding-school tan-bark. Recently some hand 
some prizes have been given to the winners, but at many 
of the gatherings the object obtained itself was regarded 
as sufficient reward. For instance, the man who got the 
watermelon was something of a personage of the same 
nature as he who obtained the cake in a cahe-walk 


A ! Southampton the games were held in the afternoon, 
and, as before stated, there were no special costumes 
required. The men were in riding-breeches and ordinary 
togs. The course was a little over half a mile, and was 
newly laid out this summer. A gymkiana can be held on 
the course of any fair-ground race-track, or, for that mat 
ter, in any large lot or field club 


LTHOUGH at the Southampton games many of the 

contestants were very young people, the gymkhana 
is not confined to these, but skilled riders take part as 
well. In fact, some of the feats, as simple as they seem, 
are extremely difficult to perform, and their accomplish- 
ment is a proof of excellent horsemanship. It requires 
ponent Fate! practice to perform them creditably 


T several of the gymkhana races recently bicycles in 

stead of horses have been employed. Among the 
features introduced at a race of this kind were the egg 
and spoon, the needle and thread—two stock figures—jug 
and water, tilting at the ring, and scarecrow. The jug 
and water consisted in stopping and pouring out a cup of 
water from a jug on the ground, and the tilting at the 
ring was only the old tournament and merry-go-round 
feature which has been known for many years 


[% fact, any grotesque or out-of-the-way feat for a rider 
on horsebaek or on a bicycle is permissible at a gym 
khava. A person with original ideas can make these af- 
fairs extremely attractive. Every year in India some- 
thing vew is arranged, and it requires only a little inge 
nuity. Those arranged at Southampton have proved so 
popular that they will be repeated next season 





























rHE FRIDAY TU MONDAY 


RACE 





THREAD 


AND NEEDLE RACE 
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THE “KITCHEN-GARDEN” 


THE MODERN METHOD OF TEACHING CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES 
OF SEVEN AND FOURTEEN EVERYTHING CONCERNED IN HOUSEKEEPING 


BY ANNIE PRESCOTT BULL 


HEN Pedagogy, prompted 
Philanthropy, inclined her 
queenly head and concerned 
herself with dish-washing and 
bed-making, the kitchen - gar- 
den took its present form. The kitchen- 
garden is the little sister of Domestic Sci- 
ence, that most necessary branch of study 
which, for some inexplicable reason, has but 
lately come to be appreciated. At last it has 
been conceded that if it is profitable for a 
girl to understand the circulation of the 
blood, to learn the names of the muscles 
and the construction of the skeleton, it is 
still more desirable that she learn by what 
means the most perfect development and 
equilibrium of these parts may be fully se- 
cured. 
. ° - 
DMITTED that a knowledge of domestic 
chemistry, of physiology, hygiene and 
sanitation, or the mechanical application 
of such knowledge, is necessary to correct 
living, the problem was to translate it into 
form available for use among the little house- 
wives of the tenements. Necessity suid, 
“They must work”; Philanthropy urged, 





“They shall play”; Ingenuity transposed | 


the Froebelian quotation and sang, ‘ They 
shall play while they work,” adding Come- 
nius’s motto, “ Things that must be done 
must be learned by doing them.” One day 
the throb of a woman’s sympathetic heart 
kindled the idea in her brain, and the salva- 
tion that domestic science is bringing to the 
educated classes was heralded to the bundee- 
ed ones in the guise of the kitchen-garden; 
the name of Huntington is to domestic 
science what that of Froebel is to education 
in general. 
> ° * 
FTER the idea had once taken shape it 
was not hard to combine play and work 
in formulated lessons on simple household 
duties; this required merely a utilization of 
the play instinct. Most little girls love best 
of all those plays which imitate the house 
hold occupations of their elders. Every 
nursery is more or less a kitchen-garden, 
with its doll-houses and other miniature 
utensils; even the fascinating manipulation 
of the perennial mud pie has a hint of 
kitchen-gardening 
Beginning with seven lessons on the most 
necessary household occupations, together 
with appropriate songs and games, each with 
a subtle lesson of its own, the kitchen-garden 
now offers a course by which a girl between 





| very poor, it has been found, beenuse of its 
educational basis, to be valuable for the en- 


the ages of seven and fourteen may learn | 


everything of housekeeping that is within 
her comprehension. As is well known, it 
uses small utensils, and thus affords the de- 
lights of a well-appointed play-room, while 
it gives life-saving knowledge to its little 
disciples. 
al ? - 

HERE is pleasure in the very sight of the 

table-furnishings, the laundry equipment, 
the little stove, and the bed-room furniture; 
and the privilege of actually working with 
all these things and arranging them as is 
done ia well-ordered homes is really bliss- 
ful. Then there is the doll-baby for the lit- 
Ue starved arms that often ache with the 


weight of the real, but have never known | 


the joys of the ‘‘ make-believe.” 

All the utensils are of a size to be readily 
grasped, but small enough to be regarded 
as true playthings. If large objects are 
used in the lessons the whole purpose of 
the kitchen-garden is lost. It is unfortunate 
to call such classes of young girls ** Little 
Housekeepers.” This name keeps their un- 


equal labors ever before them. The ‘* kitch- | 


en-garden” is a realm of enchantment 
whose charm can even transform the drudg- 
ery of home duties into loving service. To 
very many children it means the only “ good 
times” of their lives. There only does im- 
agination, the fairy conjurer of childhood, 
introduce them into its magic world. It is 
cruel indeed to exorcise this friend of little 
children by the stroke of a heavy broom 
and the grimness of a big stove. For the 
‘* graduating class” it is useful to have a 
final drill with genuine household articles, 
either at the home of some indulgent teach- 
er or in rooms equipped for the purpose. 
This is not strictly necessary, however, as 
the pupils have no difficulty in applying the 
lessons at home, so far as their resources 
permit. 
* S . 

HE furnishings of a certain kitchen-gar- 

den include the different apartments of a 
complete doll-house. In these the children 
go through the process of sweeping and 
dusting aroom. Among the pupils are a 
number of Italians of the most unpromising 
type. Upon an unexpected visit of the 
teacher to the tenement in which her pupils 
lived she found them vigorously engaged 
in cleaning, with a faithfulness to the 
kitchen-garden model that was both grati- 
fying and pathetic to behold. After the 
first shy greeting to the visitor they con- 
tinued their work, diving under the stove 
with a stunted whisk-broom, or shaking 
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a tattered duster out of the one small win- 
dow. ‘The presence of the teacher seemed 
to inspire them with fresh energy. She 
was to them the goddess of cleanliness, and 
her volaries could offer no sincerer tribute 
than the performance of ber rites. 

It should be unnecessary to add that the 
kitchen-gardener recognizes the fact that 
her provisions are unattainable to most of 
her pupils, but believes it desirable to set 
an ideal before them. Many are the in- 
stances related of household reforms which 
can be traced to the kitchen-garden model 
of a clean table-cloth or a well-blackened. 
stove. Salutary effects have even been 
noted from learning to fold a piece of 
wrapping-paper and to preserve its encir- 
cling string. 


* 
o o 


F course an intelligent teacher will 


| the moderate-sized hats are much better. 





arouse in her pupils ingenuity in making 
use of the most limited resources at home. | 
She may gain a suggestion from the exam- | 
ple of a teacher in a prominent school of | 
domestic science who gave an entire course 
in cookery with only empty tomato-cans 
for stewpans and dishes. 

The lessons may be easily adapted to the 
varying ages and needs of different pupils. 
If a child can be kept in the school but a 
short time, a few general lessons on neat- 
ness and economy and on the simplest 
household processes must suffice. In con- 
nection with a complete kitchen - garden 
there should be lessons in cookery. These 
naturally follow the lessons on marketing. 

If any of the pupils eventually apply the 
knowledge gained in the kitchen-garden in 
helping to carry on domestic life in other 
homes than their own, the information they 
have acquired will become their stock in 
trade. Such preparation is, however, inci- 
dental; the main object of the kitchen-gar- 
den is to train home-makers. 


HE kitchen-garden has proved itself of 
permanent practical value, because in this 
field philanthropy has worked through the 
medium of education. Devised at first as 
a means for teaching house-work to the 





tertainment and instruction of all little girls. 
Visitors frequently ask, ‘‘ Cannot a pay class 
be formed to which I can send my little 
girl?” 

It is interesting to note that the idea of a 
doll-house has been used in a certain pro- 
gressive kindergarten, and by means of it 
lessons on household materials and processes 
have been adapted to kindergarten use. 


DRESS 











Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the \ newers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


Limtren Means.—I do not, personally, approve of | 
velvet being put in shirt-waists. It is tuo thick a ma- | 
terial, and is apt to be clumsy in the seams. In Ba- | 
zak No. 34 there are several illustrations of separate | 
waists, one of which [ should think you could follow 
in the waist you wish to make, to much better advan- 
tage than simply to have a shirt-waist. 


Preecextty.—If you can find a pretty pink crépe de 
Chine or net, it would be beet for the gown of which 
you speak. If yon cannot get a good color of pink, 
use one of the all-over laces. In Bazan No, 35 there 
is a good illustration. 


Mus. O. F. L.—The jackets with long-tail backs will 
be more fashionable for the winter. You will be obliged 
to have a tight-fitting skirt on the same model as 
those made last spring, but net quite so long. The 
smooth cloths and the cheviots are both to be fashion- | 
able this year, and some of the novelty goods in rough 
effects are charming. If you bay broadeloth, you will 
need much less than of other material. Three and a 
half yards ought to make you a costume, but in cheviot 
or serge you would need one-third more. 


Winow.—Do not buy or have made an Eton jacket, 
Tt would not be becoming to you, nor would it be suit- 
able for a winter jacket. You must have one of the 
medium-length coats, cut round over the hips and 
mach longer in front than in back. There have been 
one or two illastrations in the recent Bazans of the 
new jackets that will give you the effect of which I 
speak. Dark royal parple broadcloth onght to be be- 
coming, and will be suitable for you for street costume. 


M. W.—The material of which you enclose sample 
would be very good for the purpose for which you in- 
tend it. You must have it made with a fichu on the 
waist, of cream-white mull or chiffon edged with 
ruffles of lace. Yon can have this fichu adjustable if 
you so prefer. The «kirt would look best if you can 
have it made over into a shaped skirt or a long over- 
skirt, with pleated flonnces of taffeta silk on the under- 
skirt. Very often, when there is not enough material 
in an old skirt to make it over into one of the new 
styles, it can be made possible by using these flounces 
on the under-skirt. 





Lynerre.—I do not think it would be worth while 
for you to spend the time or money in doing over the 
pink Brossels net gown. You do not want to start in 
with half-way waists, and that is all you could make | 


of your material. For the wedding dress you ought 
to have a white silk made after some of the illustra- 
tions to be published in the Bazag very shortly. It 
will be serviceable then for evening receptions, for 
small dinners, and for many entertainments that a 
clergyman's wife is expected to attend. Lansdowne 
is not a good thing for this time of the year, By all 
means wear the veil of tulle, and put it on like the il- 
lustrations which will be given in the Bazar during 
September. With the street suit you should wear a 
walking hat. The English walking shape and the tur- 
ban are both to be fashionable this antumn, and you 
must have it made, or rather trimmed, with stiff wings 
or bows—nothing that will be injured by dampness. 
The large hat would look well with ostrich plumes; 
but do not invest in a big hat with picture effects— 
they are not satisfactory except for young girls, and 
Hats worn 
off the face will remain in fashion. I should leave 
the gray hat of which you speak just as it is, if it is in 
gvod condition and becoming. The moreen and al- 
paca petticoats wear well, if you do not care for the 
silk, but I should advise silk raffles on whichever pet- 
ticoat you decide upon. You will need a handsome 
cloth gown for receptions, church, ete. This you mast 
have made with a waist of the same material, and also 
a silk or satin waist more elaborately trimmed, A 
dark-colored smooth-faced cloth will be the best. If 
you do not care to wear white slippers you can always 
wear patent-leather, but with your wedding gown I 
should advise white slippers; you can buy them very 
cheaply now. I should think that some of the shades 
of light purple would be very becoming to you, and 
they are extremely fashionable this year. Then there 
are dark shades of heliotrope and violet that are most 
effective in the new autumn shades. Send for several 
samples of cloth, and try the effect against your face. 
If they are all unbecoming, use white in the revers and 
in the cravat. You do not need to buy false hair nor 
to have your combings made ap, for it is not necessary 
now to have an immense head of hair in order to have 
one’s head look well. You must still arrange your 
hair in slightly Pompadour effect, with the little high 
knot just above the crown of the head. Use your mo- 
ther’s orange blossome, by all means 
both lucky aud correct style to use flowers or lace that 
has already been worn by some bride in the family. 
The smallest allowance you can have of linen for beds 


would be three sheets for each bed, four pillow-cases, | 


six dozen towels, and #ix table-cloths, with napkins to 
match. You would better buy enough linen before 
you start housekeeping not to be obliged to replenish 
it very shortly. 


Pranu.—The white broadcloth or serge gown with 
a smart white hat will be attractive, but I do not see 
how it can fail to be a very useless investment. You 


could scarcely wear the gown for any purpose after | 


this autumn. | should advise instead having a silk 
gown madé so that you can wear it for a reception 
dress afterward, but by'all means have your travelling 
gown in tailor fashion and of the cheviot or the smooth 
cloth. If blue is becoming to you, have one of the 
new blues for your travelling gown—that is, if you are 
to go into colors; you do not specify in your letter. 
Of course if you do not intend laying aside your 
mourning after the wedding, you will have to have a 
white gown. You will only have time for a simple 
collation of bouillon, chocolate, ices, and cake at that 
time in the afternoon. The groom should wear a 
Prince Albert coat, light trousers, a four-in-hand or 
Ascot tie, and white or light gray gloves. For-the 
bride a white tulle hat will be the prettiest thing, and 
there are many that are most attractive now among 
the new autumn styles. 


ADVICE TO LADIES.—All the American Beau- 
ties who follow the treatment of Dr. Dys’ “ Toilet 
Sachets” to ensure and augment the freshness and 
glow of the complexion were obliged to have 
these products sent to them from Paris. V.Daxgsy, 
the sole preparer of Dr. Dys’ “7oi/et Sachets,” has 
just opened a Branch of his Paris house in New 
York, at No. 129 East 26th St., where a fresh sup- 
ply of these goods is received every week.—{ Adv.) 





Apvice TO MorHEeKs.—Mks. W INSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for denben, 


—(Adt 





AN EXCURSION 
Intro the country, out camping. fishing, or just a 
picnic, will be incomplete in outfit unless supplied 
with Gail_ Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
In tea, coffee, and many summer be.« es it is 
delicious. Don’t buy unknown brands.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Waiter Baker & Co.’s 
BREAKFAST 














A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 





WALTER BAKER & CO. tta. 


Established 1780. 


DORCHESTER, MASS, 


It is considered | 
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Pears’ 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al 
kali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates 


All sorts of stores sell it, especial’. 
druggists: all sorts of people use it. 











Satin Soutaché, Satin Gouaché, Faconné 
Broderie, Satin Cométe, Regence. 


Fancy Silks. 
| 


Crépes. 

Empire Crépes, Crépe de Chine, Faconné 
Gouaché, Metéore Gouaché Broché. 
Rich White Silks and Satins 
For Wedding Gowns. 
Fancy Silks and 
Crépes for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Velvets. 


Broadovay K 19th . 


NEW YORK. 


pn : 
196,244,585 Lbs. of Lard Manufactured in 1898 
wift’s 
Premium Hams 
Premium Bacon 
Silver Leaf Lard 
Beef Extract 
Jersey Butterine 


Cotosuet 


The finest of fine foods, inspected 
and approved by the United States 
Government. For sale in every city. 


Swift and Company 


Chicago Kansas City 
St. Louis St. Joseph oo 
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American 
Football 


By Watter Camp 


| It is not only eminently read- 
|able, even to the tyro, but it 
contains suggestions based on 
| such profound experience in the 
| science of football that no captain 
'or coach of any first-rate team 
can afford to miss the consider- 
ation of them.—Vadion, N.Y. 
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Confident Lo-morn 












CHAPTER XVII. 


OW ARDS the end of Septem- 
ber an editorial article of 
Sartain’s happened to hit 
the public craving for nov- 
elty. The municipal elec- 
tion was unusually impor- 
tant that year, in view of 
the impending consolida- 
tion of Brooklyn and of 
various other outlying sub- 

urbs with New York. Sartain urged that the enlarged 
metropolis should be set off from the rest of the State of 
New York and made a free city, administering its own af- 
fairs under a new charter, and entirely without interference 
from Albany, and that this reform be embodied in a consti- 
tutional amendment. The Daily Dial promptly proceeded 
to hold this suggestion up to ridicule, and to declare that 
the hebetudinous crank who advanced it should be sent 
back to the asylum from which he had been prematurely 
discharged. The next day the Gotham Cazette (in ac- 
cordance with its established habit of taking the side 
opposite to that supported by the Dial) copied Sartain’s 
article in full, and advocated his plan in a column edi- 
torial, Thereupon the Dial returned to the attack, and 
asserted that such a scheme appealed to only scatter- 
brained incompetents and to megalomaniac mattoids. 
Then the Gazette sent out its host of reporters and inter- 
viewed one hundred prominent citizens, asking every one 
whether he had read the article in Manhattan, and what 
he thought of the plan of municipal independence it pro- 
posed. Asa result of this discus<ion, the whole edition 
of that week's Manhattan was sold out in two days after 
publication, and the paper had to go to press again. Of 
the next number, ten thousand copies were printed bold- 
ly, and Surtain’s second article on ‘“‘ New York can Stand 
Alone” was adroitly advertised in all the leading papers. 
But it attracted less attention than the first, for the 
scheme was no longer a novelty. Still, the circulation 
rose a little, and Truax kept on advertising inexpensively 
but effectively the two or three contributions in each 
number he thought most likely to please the popular 
taste 

Sartain was a modest young man, and, with all his con- 
fidence in the future, he did not overestimate his own im 
mediate importance; yet it was with a twinge of regret 
that he had to recognize the hard fact that the serial pub- 
lication of Dust and Ashes had in no wise helped the cir- 
culation of the journal he edited. As a result of this, his 
liking for it returned; there were deficiencies enough, 
and blemishes not a few, but st was an honest piece of 
work, for all that, and not one to be ashamed of. With 
this in bis mind, he did not see why he should not appeal 
from the narrow circle that bad been glancing over Man- 
hattan to the broader body that read books. He sent 
the pages of the paper containing Dust and Ashes to 
John Rudderforth & Company, the publishers of Vivian's 
books 

A fortnight later he received a note asking him to call 
at the office of John Rudderforth & Company. When 
he presented himself, he was told that their readers bad 
reported favorably on the book, and that they were pre- 
pared to bring it out immediately on the usual terms, the 
terms they always offered to an unknown author for his 
first book—ten per cent.on the published price after the 
sale of one thousand copies. Although Sartain thought 
this a hard bargain, he accepted with delight. 

Dust and Ashes was published a few days before Esther 
Dircks returned. The night before publication a package 
containing six copies was delivered at the boarding- 
house in Irving Place; and when Sartain had eagerly un- 
covered the contents, his heart was filled with joy. Here 
was his first-born, at last; and it seemed to him a very 
promising child. He dandled it in bis hands; he patted 
the buck of the volumes affectionately; he admired the 
brilliant cover-stamp; he was shocked when he opened the 
pages and his eye fell at once upon the inevitable mis- 
Ase He put aside a copy for Esther and another for 

fivian 


Then he began to be anxious about the way it would 
be received by the critics. Although he was himself the 
editor‘of a critical journal, and knew that the writers of 
book-reviews were human, after all, like the rest of us, 
still there survived in him a dread of the tribunal, the 
most of whose members were masked. The notices 
came in time, one after another, favorable mostly, and 
mostly perfunctory, as though they had been written in 
a hurry after a hard day's work by some one who had no 
real relish for literature. 

The young author greedily read them all, good or bad, 
long or short. He ene himself hungering for them, 
and counting that day lost when his book was not praised 
or blamed at least once somewhere in the United States. 
He would go into the book-stores just to see if Dust and 
Ashes was properly displayed on the shelves; and he 
would have liked to ask the salesmen how the book was 
going, if this had not seemed to bim undignified. Even 
when he did not enter, he peered into the window to see 
if among the many volumes there displayed he could de- 
tect the red and gold that emblazoned the back and sides 
of his book; and he looked at the bulletin-boards under 
the windows of the book-stores to see if any of them con- 
tained the poster announcing the novel he had written. 
There were times when he was disposed to declare that 
the book - publishers did not advertise as well as the 
theatrical managers, and when he would have liked to 
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see the title of his story displayed on all the board fences 
by day and illuminated in electric letters against the sky 
by night. 

It was perhaps due in. part to the excitement of the 
publication of Dust and Ashes that he was able to work 
feverishly on A Wolf at the Door. He liked. the second 
novel better than the first; he had grappled with a strong- 
er theme, and he had been more skilful in his applica- 
tion of local color. There were scenes in A Wolf at the 
Door which struck Sartain as containing the very essence 
of New York. Asa whole, the book seemed to him more 
than pretty fair, although it was not so fine as he had 
hoped to make it, of course. It took its place as an im- 
,ortant element of the larger panorama of life in New 
Fork which he had planned to produce. He had outlined 
a cycle of stories, all related and all independent; the 
were to be more closely knit together than the Chronicles 
of Barset, but not so tightly linked as the Rougon-Mac- 
quart series; probably the Human Comedy was the best 
model, after all. 

Of all the creatures of his imagination the one he had 
taken the most delight in depicting was the heroine, who 
was an idealization of Esther Dircks as she appeared to 
her lover, While trying to avoid all obvious personalities, 
he had given to the girl in his story the physical fascina- 
tion of Esther Dircks and her charm of manner, and even 
some of her peculiarities of gesture. Sometimes he was 
seized with a fear that he had merely photographed her, 
and that everybody who read the book would recognize 
her at once; sometimes he thought that the circumstances 
in which the heroine was placed were so different from 
any in which Esther had ever found herself that her 
friends would never suspect any likeness; sometimes he 
was even afraid that she would not see herself in his hero- 
ine, and that therefore she would not thus discover how 
she appeared in his eyes; and sometimes he was horror- 
stricken at the supposition that she might deem his deed 
impertinent, and as a punishment dismiss him from her 
friendship. 

He longed for the sight of her face again, and for the 
sound of her voice. As October wore away, and the day 
drew nigh when the boat on which she was sailing bhome- 
ward with the Vivians might be expecied to arrive, he be- 
came almost restless. He was young and healthy, and he 
slept well at night; but by day he was possessed by im- 
patience. He did his work in the mornings with fierce 
energy, and he went out in the afternoons for long walks. 
He scanned the weather reports before breakfast, to make 
sure that no storm was approaching which could delay 
her arrival. Twenty-four hours before it was possible for 
the vessel to reach our shore, even if the voyage were to 
break the record, he seized every pretext to leave the 
office and to rush into the telegraph station to ask if any 
word had yet been received from the in coming boat. 

Finally, on the morning of the last Wednesday in Octo- 
ber, Sartain was roused about six o'clock, and a message 
from the telegraph company informed bim that the ship 
had arrived at ———— and would reach the company’s 
dock a little before eight o'clock. 

It was a little after seven when Sartain walked out on 
the pier-head ard looked down the bay in vain. Already 
the friends and families of the expected passengers were 
beginning to collect. The blue-coated custom-house offi- 
cers were gathering in knots near the mouth of the im- 
mense shed that covered the pier. The engineer was get- 
ting up steam in a small engine that served the derricks 
which were to lift the baggage out of the hold. Along 
the sides of the shed, at equal intervals, were the letters 
of the alphabet, and thirty or forty porters sat on their 
trucks, ready to wheel the trunks and bundles to the 
> i reserved for the passengers having the same ini- 
tial. 

All these preparations Sartain observed with impatience; 
he could not sit still; he began pacing up and down the 
pier, always goirg out on the end to see if the steamer 
were yet in sight. In one of these rapid walks he almost 
ran into Esther’s father. 

‘It’s very good of you to come down here just to see 
my little girl,” said Dircks, piercing Sartain with a swift 

lance from under his beetling eyebrows. ‘‘I take it very 

indly of you.” 

Sartain wished that he had the courage to tell the old 
man that he loved the little girl quite as much as her fa- 
ther did. As it was, he did not know exactly what to say. 
Fortunately Dircks was a little excited also. He had nev- 
er before been separated from his only child for so long a 
period. He walked down to the pier-head with Sartain, 
quite as impatient as the young man was, and wholly un- 
conscious of the young man’s hesitation in responding to 
him. 

When they stepped out on the river end of the wharf, 
they found an excited group pointing down the bay, and 
they heard one voice saying: ‘‘ There she is! There she 
is! She'll be here in ten minutes now.” 

A stately craft was to be seen afar steaming up the 
river; but it was more than fifteen minutes before she 
checked her speed opposite to the company’s pier. While 
the tug-boats darted forward to carry the cables that were 
to warp the ship in, Sartain and Dircks tried in vain to 
pick out the girl they were there to greet from among 
the hundreds of men and women who crowded the deck 
of the boat, and who were waving handkerchiefs franti- 
cally as the vessel drew nearer and nearer. 

At last Dircks cried: ‘‘I see her! I see her!” 

** Where ?” asked Sartain. 

“ There,” the old man answered, pointing with his huge 
finger; ‘‘ there—on the upper deck, under the bridge—un- 
der the bridge—see? There’s those two red-headed girls, 
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and that’s Esther between them. I can see her plain 
enough, but she don’t see me.” And he took off his black 
slouch-hat and swung it in the air. 

Sartain looked where ber father told him, and as the 
boat approached he was able slowly to make sure that the 
woman he loved was again in sight. 

‘*T do hope she ‘ain’t been sick or nothing,” said Dircks. 

** She looks well,” the young man answered, as calmly 
ashe could. His heart was beating violently. He thought 
he had never seen her looking more beautiful. She was 
now close enough for him to behold her distinctly. He 
could even observe the animation on her face and the light 
that glowed in her eyes. 

Although the bow of the boat was now almost at the 
— of the pier, Esther had not yet discovered her father. 

he was standing between the twins, and Johnny and Mr. 
Vivian were visible just behind them. It was Johuny 
who first saw Dircks, and told Esther where the old man 
was standing. 

When she Jooked into her father’s eyes she leaned for- 
ward and waved her handkerchief and blew him a kiss. 
Then catching sight of Sartain standing by the side of 
Dircks, she drew back, startled, while a blush swiftly man- 
tled her cheeks and fled as swiftly. 

Almost immediately the boat began to slide into her 
position alongside the pier, and the people on the pier- 
head rushed back to the opening where the gang- plank 
was ready hoisted. 

Esther was one of the first of the passengers to come 
ashore. She flew down the bridge and rushed into her 
father’s arms, wholly regardless of those present. 

** There, there, my little girl,” snid Dircks, soothing her; 
*‘you're back now, and it’s all right. I hope you had a 
good time.” 

** Yes, indeed, futher,” she answered. ‘ I enjoyed every 
minute of it—and I kept wishing and wishing that you 
were with me. I saw ever so many things that, would 
have interested you—pictures, you know, and operas.” 

**Here’s Mr. Sartain come down to see you, too,” the 
old man told her, as she released herself from his arms. 

The young man had been standing a little behind her 
father, not wishing to intrude. Now he stepped forward, 
his heart again beating high with joy and hope. 

“Oh, Mr. Sartain,” she said, very calmly, holding out 
her hand, ‘it ‘was very good of you to come down with 
father.” 

He wanted to tell her that he had come before her fa- 
ther, that he had come alone, that he had come for her only; 
but he was disconcerted by her plucidity. He had been 
looking forward ardently toa meeting with the woman he 
loved, after a half-year’s absence. He was taken aback to 
find her greeting him in a friendly fashion only. 

It took him a minute to adjust himself to the new con- 
ditions, so different were they from those he had day- 
dreamed about. He loved her, and le knew it; but she 
did not know it. How should she? And she did not love 
him. Why should she? He recognized that he had been 
going too fast, and that he had no right to expect her to 
meet him on any other than the footing of friendship on 
which they had parted. He had no claim to be received 
as anything but an acquaintance—he was not even an 
intimate—and she had smiled on him and shaken hands 
with him just as she would with any other man with 
whom she was familiar. He accepted the situation, but he 
shrank away and all his shyness returned as the Vivians 
came pouring down the gang-plank. 

The twins were caught up by a band of young men and 
maidens, who swept them off to one side of the shed. Mr. 
Vivian and Johnny came towards Dircks. Sartain no- 
ticed that Mr. Vivian was dressed with scrupulous preci- 
sion, in spick-and-span clothes, and that Johnny, a litth 
plumper than before, was clad in a very tight-fitting tailor- 
made suit. 

Mr. Vivian shook hands with Dircks. ‘‘ You see, we 
have taken good care of her,” he said. ‘* We are bring- 
ing her back with the roses in her cheeks again.” 

ther told her father how good Mr. Vivian had been 
to her; and so had Johnny and Dora and Theo, too— 
nobody could have been nicer. 

Sartain scrutinized every expression on Vivian's face 
and Esther's and weighed every intonation, to see if 
there had been any change in their relations since they 
had left New York. So intent was he on those observa- 
tions that he failed to see the neatly gloved hand which 
Johnny extended to him. 

“I'm back too,” she said, covering him with confu- 
sion. Then Vivian also shook hands with him; and the 
five of them stood there fora minute chatting near the 
foot of the gang-plank. 

Already was the derrick lifting the trunks out of the 
hold and lowering them on deck in a sling that held a 
dozen at atime, to be slid down an inclined plane to the 
porters waiting for them. Five minutes after the ship 
was made fast, the trucks were rolling and rumbling in 
every direction, distributing the baggage over the pier. 
The rattle and the roar increased, until conversation be- 
came difficuit without raising the voice to shrillness, 

“I say, now,” said Johnny, suddenly, to her father, 
“why shonidn’t Esther go? She needn't wait here for 
her trunks to be examined, need she? I'll see them 
through for her.” 

“I hope you got lots of pretty things,” declared 
Dircks to his daughter. 

“I have indeed,” she cried; ‘‘ though I didn't spend 
half as much as you wrote.” 

** But, nevertheless, Miss Esther has nothing dutiable,” 
said Vivian, solemnly. 

**Oh no,” Esther answered. 











“Of course not!” Johnny corroborated. 
‘*What a foolish suggestion! Who ever 
heard of a girl’s bringing home anything 
that was dutiable? ive me your keys, 
Esther, and I'll smile on the custom-house 
map for you, and he will be as easy with us 
as he dares.” 

Esther demurred a little, but she suffered 
herself to be persuaded, and her father took 
her away glhully. 

Surtain wanted to go up town with her, 
but he felt he had no right to intrude on her 
first talk with her father after so long an 
absence. So he walked with them to the 
cross-town car, and asked if he might not 
call soon to hear her tell about the good 
= she had had on the other side. 

I shall be very glad to see you,” she said, 
simply. ‘‘ Why not come in some Sunday 
afternoon—next Sunday, if you have no oth- 
er engagement?” 

Sartain had no other engagement, and he 
promised to present himself on the appoint- 
ed day. Then he helped her into the car, 
and gave up her little hand-bag, which he 
had insisted on carrying, and she thanked 
him pleasantly. 

(ro Be CONTINUED.) 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Woopnine —Yes, the rongh plaster painted, and red, 
if you like that color and are careful about the tone. 
It is difficalt to flud, however. Do not let your plas- 
ter be broken ap in figures—those awful circles ond 
spirals that one sees in some new houses. The plain 
surface is best 

I fear that you would soon weary of a striped paper 
in your parlor. Have a plain green if you have pic- 
tures. A Cartridge is always good if yon can get good 
shades. There is a paper almost like the cartridge, 
with a little more roughness, in which the prettiest 
shades are to be found, the slight ronghness of the 
surface taking up the light in acharming way. Papers 
with a smooth reflecting surface are questionable. 

Oriental rugs in the hall, of course, and of them the 
cashmere is apt to be most satisfactory, being within 
the reach of moderate means, aud generally good in 
color and always good in design. 

I saw some lovely curtains for a vestibule. They 
were made of the fluest white muslin, and put np on 
brass rods rduning through hems at the top and bot- 
tom. The curtains were withoat any falness. In the 
ceutre of each, and in the finest embroidery, there was 
a large monogram—or cipher, rather. Dotted muslin 
makes a pretty curtain, a sheer fine silk falling over it 
for protection at night and for a note of color by day. 


F. A. H.—1. The blue-and-white enamel-ware, or, 
better still, the gray agate-ware, will take the place of 
tin saucepans, etc. Mixing-bowls and bake-dishes of 
this material will be found more serviceable than those 
of yellow pottery, as they will not break. In choosing 
granite or agate ware get ouly the best, as the lining 
of the cheape: qualities chips and scales off This 
should be carefully washed, and nut roughly 
scraped and banged sbout in an iron sink. The aver- 
age cook will abuse expensive utensils as she would 
cheap articles, unless the mistress makes strict rules 
with regard to the washing of them. 

2. Au iron soup-kettle is not a necessity. One of 
enamel-ware is more convenient to handle and much 
less trouble to keep clean 

8. We know nothing of euch a preparation as you 
mention. The best laundresses use a thin boiled 
starch in washing infants’ dresses. The tiny clothee 
sheald not be really stiff, juet enongh starch being 
used to prevent their looking limp and wrinkled 


ware 


A. A. R.—I like your idea of making your parlor 
your living-room, since you caynot have both, and 
since your husband can have no den of hisown. Then, 
too, there are his possessions to consider—his guns, 
his staffed birds and deer’s head. Then there is 
an assortment of yours, with your fur rugs, etc. I 
would bring them all into the living-room. 

Settle upon some color for your living-room. It 
must be quiet and not self-assertive—one that will 
give a good vackground for your things and yet add 
a cheerful note of its own. I know a living-room all 
geiden browns and crimson. A wood green is my 
favorite color. You choose that which you like best, 
remembering not to have designs obtrusive. It would 
be well to buy some of those cheap tapestries sold in 
large stores—they always come in for panels. Cover 
your walls above your bookcases with these. They 
would make a fascinating background for the things 
you have, provided you get quiet colors Such pretty 
rooms have been made up with them—rooms in which 
just sach possessions as yours are appropriate. You 
might put your deer's head over your mautel and cross 
the guns above that. Your tea table, even, would not 
be out of place here, nor yet your sewing materials 
It would be confessedly a room in which all the in- 
terests of your small family had expressed themselves. 

Soft plain yellow window-shades for all your win- 
dows, with a little fringe at the bottom, but absolutely 
nothing more conspicuous, Muslin cartaius raffled or 
trimmed with lace everywhere and always looped back, 
and never the Nottingham lace to fall straight, as if 
there were ugly things to hide. Make your hall yel- 
low; use a cariridge paper. Keep the hall formal, 
simple; do not let hat-racks or such things appear in 
it. Have a table and chair, a palm if you can, and 
pictures if you have them, but nothing more. Get 
mahogany or cherry for the dining-room, not oak. 
Why not have more yellow here, or a soft red? Dis- 
play your silver and your china, but only keep your 
glass decanters out, pot your tumblers nor your dishes. 


Soururrn Griet.—Do not be in despair about your 
room; never mind if you have but little money and 
the walls are whitewashed and the wood-work oiled 
pine. You have doors and windows and a fireplace, 
and ever so much can be done when you have these. 
Do I understand that you cannot afford a paper? 
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Then vever mind. You can still kalsomine instead of 
whitewashing your walle, and by putting color into 
your kaleomine get a lovely tone. You could even do 
it yourself. Suppose you get a yellow tone. That 
will be cheerful for a north room like yours. Then 
stain and shellac your floors and get a Japanese rug. 
You could get one for your floors for about sixteen 
dollars. If that is more than you can afford, use mat- 
ting. Instead of trying to curtain your bay-window, 
which you say runs up to the ceiling, forcing you to 
use a grille, why not leave all that space open, simply 
curtaining the window-panes themselves with some 
flowered muslin—yellow, to go with your walle and to 
make up for your lack of sunshine. After that, and 
just below the sashes, put window-seats. A carpen- 
ter can make them out of pine boards. He can, in 
fact, make only a shelf supported by props. When 
you cover and curtain the shelf you have a window- 
seat with space enough to hold your old magazines. 

I do not know whether you have furniture or not. 
But I can tell you this, that tables, flowers, and sofa 
cushions will make almost any place in the world 
cozy, comfortable, and pretty. You can put a mirror 
over the fireplace, or a plaster cast, candlesticks, and 
always a flower. Put a screen in front of your door, 
and draw your sefa up at right angles to the fireplace. 
Bring in a writing-table, and put it at an angle, if it 
looks better, to the right of your east window. If you 
cannot afford a good table, get an ordinary kitchen 
one, stain the legs, and cover the top, nailing jute on 
with brass nails, or even using cretonne. Draw three 
or four chairs up by the bay-window, and oppesite the 
east window a sofa, a bookcase back of it. If that is 
not possible, then another large table, on which you 
have photographs, flowers, and a lamp. Use flowers 
and palms everywhere. 


Mary D.—I advise you to apply at any of the art 
institution« that include china painting in their regu- 
lar course, You will probably get the information by 
writing to any of the standard institutions in New 
York or Philadelphia. 


Anxious To Know.—The Bazar regrets that it can- 
hot answer questions of this nature. 


Nuiwveriers Staeet, New Yorx.—The series of ar- 
ticles entitled “Practical Talks on Millinery” is in- 
tended principally for help in home millinery. For pro- 
fessional work practice is required as much as theory, 


M. J. P.—She is a wise woman who makes her table 
a special feature in her home, And she is wiser still 
who insists, even when alone, on having everything 
done just as it would be were guests gathered about 
her. 

Never buy cheap “ sets" of dishes, those with brown 
or red figures on a white ground especially. When a 
table is filled with them, everything matching, even to 
the milk pitchers and bowls, I always think of wash- 
stand appointments, and that by mistake they have 
been brought in bere—for the cheap toilet and table 
sets are often exactly alike in color and design. Pur- 
chase sets of plates, of teacups, or even a tea set, but, 
unless you can afford to buy really beautiful china, 
never whole dinner set and breakfast set matching. 
Spend a little more money and get silver-plated plat- 
ters and vegetable-dishes. They last forever. You 
can often get platters for $8. The cover of the vege- 
table-dish.can be used as another dish. If you have 
money enongh, buy one china dish. It makes an 
agreeable variety. 

Do not get small butter-plates, but small plates for 
bread and butter, the butter-knives always to be laid 
oa them. You will need at least six table-cloths of 
varying excellence, with one best dinner-cloth—unless 
you have a polished table; then you can get ov with 
less. In that case get two sets of embroidered doilies 
to put under your hot plates ; under these dvilies, some 
asbestos mate. Be sure to have your Canton flannel 
to go under your table-cloths, 

Get at least three dozen napkins, with six of extra 
size for dinner parties. Two dozen fringed napkins 
will carry you through, and you ought to have some 
doilies for afternoon tea. 

Buy your silver and glass in eights—eight large and 
eight small forks, eight table and dessert spoons, 
Never use your deesert-spoons for soup. Have the 
table-spoons washed between courses and come in to 
the table hot rather than use the dessert-epoons in a 
wrong place. But get a dozen teaspoons, and please 
do not keep them on the table in either glass or silver 
or any patent arrangement for keeping them upright. 
The place for spoons is flat on the table, and the only 
other admissible way of keeping them is in an old- 
fashioned porringer. Never have ealt-bottles, but salt- 
cellars, even if it does entail greater labor. 

You will veed dinner plates, breakfast plates, dessert 
plates, bread-and-butter plates, eight at least of each. 
Concentrate much of your attention on a pretty jar- 
diniére for the table, and some slender glass vases for 
roses when you want to change. Alsw study into the 
question of pretty candlesticks, with or without shades, 
And you need one or two small dishes, as pretty as 
you can afford, for bonbous or almonds. Of course 
you must get something nice for your ice-cream or 
your plam puddings, but that may be impossibie, 
Then use a meat-platter, but put a fringed napkin un- 
der the ice-cream or pudding when it is brought in to 
the table. 


P. L. M,—You cau make your daughter's room very 
attractive by patting a flowered paper on the wall. 
Have the flowers pink, so that her room and yours 
will follow ageneral scheme. Have a shelf over what 
you call the “chair rail,” and let the shelf run round 
the room, Your danghter will then have a place for 
her photographs, her volumes of verse, an occasional 
flower, and now and then for a candlestick, only let 
the candlesticks go where there seems to be a reason 
for their presence. Have a window-seat in that bay- 
window, and bring your desk from the other side of 
the room, and put it at right angles to the window on 
the side of the room between the window and the 
door which opens into your room. Back of the desk, 
which wilh pow be opposite your door, or at the end 
of the desk, you might put a small table large enough 
to hold her work-basket or an extra lamp, and with 
space enough left on it for things she carries into the 
room and which she must be constantly tempted, as 
we all are, to layon her bed. Take down the hanging 
cabinet; your shelf will serve you every purpose, Put 
another table between the closet and the bed, or at 
the foot of the bed. Cover it with a pretty embroider- 
ed cloth or one matching the curtains and window- 
seat. Instead of a series of ema)i rugs have one large 
one. Have one comfortable willow chair and two thaj 
are straight backed. 





ANY ONE C 


AN SLEEP 


on the through trains between New York and 
Chicago of the New York Central Lines. 
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HE little gold slippers once belonged to the trous- 

seau of a beautiful young French girl at Mentone. 

And Laghet? It is an old monastery that lies 

among those mountains of the Mediterranean 

which almost look down on the harbor of Ville- 
franche, from which the Olympia sailed with Admiral 
Dewey a few weeks ago. Its charm comes from the law 
of contrasts. Far up among the mountains its Capucive 
monks tell their beads, and say masses for the souls of 
those given up to pleasure, and so often to madness, down 
below in Monte Carlo. Once a year the world below 
makes up a pilgrimage and mounts to say a prayer at 
Laghet. There are processions with banners, and the mu 
sic is something superb. The young girl was an orphan, 
and rich, though of a plain bourgeois family. She was 
educated in a convent—like most young Freuch girls of 
the time, with the idea of some day having some man pre 
sented to her by her guardian, who would become her 
husband, and whom she should love and who would love 
her. ‘This man she dreamed about, and invested with all 
the qualities which convent training supplied in a future 
spouse. Offers were not wanting for this gentle heiress 
without incumbrances, and when one day she was called 
to the parloir to meet her guardian and a young French 
voblemka with a handsome face, ber imagination imme- 
diately said to her,** C'est lui!” It was he. In two months 
they were married, and settled down with their wealth to 
the usual Riviera existence for people of their station— 
drives along the Mediterranean, visits, a certain number 
of balls, and more often than anything else the fifteen- 
minute ride by train to Monte Carlo, at first to meet friends 
on the terrace or to hear the orchestral concerts, and then, 
for the husband, to play 


| 
| 
J 
| 
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ITTLE by little the fever of gambling took possession 
of him. He played at first for an hour or so, like 
everybody else, and then one day he won, and several 
thousands of francs. Two days Bon all this was gone, 
aud he was haunted by the desire of getting it back. He 
scarcely left the tables. Then the young wife grew un- 
easy, and began to bore her husband with her fears, and 
then with her reproaches; for convent training had given 
her no subtleties with which to fight even the world, to 
say nothing of such an overpowering form of the devil, 
and inheritance had endowed her with no instincts to 
that end. He was no worse than many another husband 
exposed without resources to such a seductive form of 
temptation, and she no more tactless than many another 
wife who buys her experience and pays for it dearly, 
because she either could not or would not get it in any 
other way. But naturally there is no comparison be- 
tween a simple lack of worldly knowledge and feminine 
art, and the stultifying obtuseness of moral sense that 
made the husband turn day by day into nothing but a 
gambler, losing bit by bit all of his wife’s fortune, and 
breaking by degrees her heart. 


. 
* * 


INALLY she fled from him, and climbing the moun- 

tains, took refuge at Laghet. She lived at the one 
primitive auberge opposite the monastery, where the pil- 
grims were wont to stop, and spent all her days in prayer 
for her husband and for herself at the old church, dom 
what good she could to people who came this way, ant 
giving her life to help those who were in trouble of any 
nature. 
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LL the world loves a modest man—loves him with 

a unanimity almost like that with which it loves 

alover. And yet it would not have him too mod- 

est. If he is 80 modest that he won't work, for 

fear he will excel, his modesty is excessive. We 

would bave him work for all he is worth, and get all that 

is lawfully coming to him; and if his work or his merit 

makes him conspicuous, we would have him bear it like 

a man, with composure and fortitude, and never for a 

moment let netoriety, however egregious, abate his just 
ambition or deter bim from hustling. 

It is not a fault in aman to put avery high estimate 
on his own powers, provided his estimate is true. The 
offensive and objectionable person is not the big man who 
realizes his size, but the little man who misapprebends 
his own dimensions, The great practical objection to 
vanity is that it interferes with true vision, and either 
makes men satisfied with too little, or else causes them to 
aspire to what is beyond their powers or their deserts. 
The sentimental objection to it is that it is not pleasant. 
It is irksome to hear a brave man vaunt his valor, or a 
good man his virtue. Still, we can endure it, provided 
the valor and the virtue really warrant the vaunt. Most 
men, however, who are particularly brave or exception- 
ally virtuous, have too much sense to brag, and squelch 
their own egotism, when they notice it, as an unbecoming 
trait and one unworthy of them. 


Wwiiat we all should aspire to is to be just enough in 
terested in ourselves to overcome our own sloth and 
get out as much as possible of the good there is in us. We 
are fully warranted in as much self-interest as that, for we 
did not make ourselves. We are each a trustee of certain 
powers, and the impartial though friendly interest we 
take as trustees in the development of those powers 
is neither improper vor offensive. To make the most 
of ourselves aod our faculties, in ome way or another, 
is what we are here for. It is the way to glorify God 
and enjoy Him, as the catechism enjoins, and if we neg- 
lect it we miss the very pith of living. It is our business 
to find our place in the world and work hard in it, ueither 






EANWHILE the young husband played and played, 

until every bit of money and every valuable that he 
possessed in the world outside of his wife’s dower was 
gone, and he found himself with just enough money left 
to buy a single meal. Exhausted, he rushed out of the 
gambling-rooms and began to climb the mountains, going 
he knew not where. Clouds were gathering; he went on 
and on, and finally, as the storm broke, found himself 
before a little inn, where he asked for shelter. 

**Our one public room is rented to a lady,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ We will inquire if she will allow monsieur to 
repose himself there until the storm has passed and to 
take dinner at her table.” The lady asked to know who 
the stranger was before giving her permission. His name 
was sentin. When finally he was admitted, in a charm- 
ing dress that he remembered, sitting before a bright open 
fire, upon whose fender were perched two little gold-em- 
broidered slippers, was his own wife. She was such a 
gracious and beautiful vision, such frank goodness sliove 
from her face, that her husband fell before her feet and 
kissed them, and promised if she would only take him 
back he would give up play, leave the Riviera, and make 
her happy ever afterwards 

The end of it all was that they went together to Paris. 


TY years later, when she came back to Laghet a happy 
wife with a beautiful child, she left as a votive offer- 
ing the very little gold slippers that her husband had 


fallen before and kissed, and there, above the lovely 
Villefranche Harbor, they are to be seen to this day. 
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repining because it is humble, nor losing any lawful 
chance to better it. If there is leadership in any one of 
us, and modesty interferes with its development, such 
modesty is not to be rated as a virtue; for leadership, when 
it really has a sound basis, is a gift which he who has it 
should not bury in a napkin nor cover with a bushel. If 
there is light of that quality in him, and he is too sbame- 
faced to let it shine, so much the worse for him. The 
modesty that would hide it is a defect. It is a species of 
self-consciousness which he should be quit of. Let him 
forget himself, and think only of the righteous work be- 
fore him, and how best to do it. If he puts all he has 
into the work, he will have no surplus energy for self- 
adulation. What vanity he cannot work out may be 
checked, if he is a pious man, by the exercises of religion, 
for seasonable and habitual consideration of one’s rela- 
tions with one’s Maker ouglit to be a sure corrective of 
undue self-conceit. 


UT there is a modesty, quite consistent with leader- 

ship and the fullest development of all that makes a 
man great, which is a charming grace, and makes more 
admirable every man who has it. It is inborn in some 
men, and makes them beloved; and it ought to, for it is 
the fine flower of unselfishness, and if not a great virtue 
in itself, it is at least a great ornament to virtue. 

Lincoln never lacked due confidence in his own judg- 
ment, nor ever hesitated to assume responsibility, nor 
took a low seat when duty called him to the head of the 
table; yet Lincoln was a modest man. He was ambitious, 
but his ambitions were the aspirations of a strong soul 
seeking service. Neither arrogance nor jealousy nor 
egotism ever stood in his way or hindered him from get- 
ting help wherever he could find it. 

Grant was modest too—modest to a fault—for, first and 
last, he deferred too many times to the judgment of men 
less worthy and less wise than himself. Yet his freedom 
from vanity was a delightful trait in him, and helped to 
make him beloved 

Just now we think of Admiral Dewey as the conspicu- 
ous example of a modest man. There ts no lack of lead- 
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ership in him; he doesn’t hang back when he ought to 
go forward; but his aversion to adulation is so notorious 
that everybody smiles in anticipation of his sufferings at 
the hands of his too appreciative countrymen. 


(EAT parts, high character, probity, energy, and true 
heroism are not incompatible with personal vanity, 
and a big man who may be vain is much to be preferred 
at a pinch in affairs to a smal] man who isn’t; but a sincere 
and disciplined modesty is so becoming, and seems so 
cheap at the price, that we are justified in expecting 
every sensible map to cultivate it. 

But we ought not to be feeble-spirited. If we really 
are feeble beings, it may be the wiser course to recognize 
it tacitly, and act accordingly, letting stronger hearts and 
stronger minds take the lead. But if we are not really 
feeble, but merely peaceable, or perhaps a bit lazy, we 
should take care not to let the appearauce of feebleness 
become too firmly fixed in us. Timely manifestations of 
underlying vigor often have a good effect, provided they 
really are timely and arise out of a sufficient occasion. 
They need not be rows. Rows are wasteful expedients, 
born usually of bad temper, which in turn is apt to be 
due to disturbed health. They rarely do any real good, 
und, so far from promoting one’s self-respect, a self-re- 
specting person who allows himself to get into a row 
usually hates himself so violently afterwards that his 
modesty, instead of being corrected, is aggravated by it. 
Avoid rows if possible. They shorten life, besides mak- 
ing it unpleasant. Due self-assertion may be accomplished 
without them. The strong man may fight, but he does 
not squabble. He will ignore fly-bites; he will concede 
the unessential. When he puts forth his strength, it will 
be for something worth having. If he takes a bone that 
is in dispute, it will be a bone with meat on it. If he makes 
a point on what seems slight occasion, it will be a point 
with a principle behind it. The man who knows his 
oe and takes it is not troublesome, whether the place 
¢ high or low. He is the friend of order, and by holding 
his own, without jealousy or noise or fuss, he helps other 
men to feel secure in the places that they find. 
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Is STRONG. 
Unlessthe strands are 
evenly worked into a 
thread it is weak in 
spots. Rice's Sewing 
Silk is made right and 
has no weak spots. 
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to anyone sending 9c. for three 


‘ull-length. me-z4. spools of Rice’s 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
Cut Tissue-Paper Patterns 


beginning with the issue of December 31,1898, 
will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 


GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 “ 
WAIST, with sleeve, - <- <« 25 “ 
0 


No separate Sleeve Patterns sold. 


Patterns for adults in one size only— 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 


Special Garments are furnished at special 
prices, as mentioned in accompanying list. 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avoid error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


1599 
Dear 


Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 


vertised, published in HARPER'S BAZAR, of 


ars, 


WAIST, No. 
SKIRT, No. 
COSTUME, No. 
GIRL’S COSTUME, No. 
for which I enclose ..cents, 
Pina didcnsaésinincvbaeesarstabesmmmedaias 
Address 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number : Nos. 203, 





205, 1019, and 1020, on page 795; 
Color Plate, No. 204. 


Address 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


TWENTY PAGES, 


AND A FASHION PLATE 


IN COLOR 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions 


may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W | 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37 Avenue de |’Opéra, Paris 





WE publish this week some very unique 

photographs of the more important 
features in the automobile parade at New- 
port. The photographs were taken by spe- 
cial permission to the Bazar; but the prin- 
cipal point of interest to the spectator was 
the charming costumes that the women 
wore. In this respect the sport of auto- 
mobiling is ahead of bicycling, for it admits 
of so much more variety of costume, and it 
is needless to say the Newport women have 
the very latest gowns for this sport. The 





CHARMING street and house gowns, de- 

signed from new and exclusive Parisian 
and Viennese models, will be illustrated in 
the Bazar of September 30. Three of the 
street costumes illustrated will give distinct- 
ly new suggestions for the coat and prin- 
cess effects, which will be the height of the 
winter fashion. Some of the other models, 


| designed more especially for afternoon and | 


| house gowns, suggest new ideas in the use 


dexterity displayed in guiding the machines | 
was most extraordinary, although the train- 


ing that was given beforehand was most 
careful, almost as much so as in Paris, where 
people are taught to guide the machines 
past obstructions by having « lot of dummy 
figures placed close together, around which 
the machines have to be propelled at the 
highest possible rate of speed. As a novel- 
ty, Newport has had nothing like this auto- 
mobile parade for a long time. In fact, 
there has not been anything of this sort in 
the United States before this. Even the bi- 
cycle parade a few years ago faded into in- 
significance by force of contrast. Mrs. 
Hermann Oelrichs and Mrs. Burke - Roche, 


| who were the prize-winners, would also have 


| girl's gown. 


taken prizes for gowns had it been a cos- 

tume show instead of an automobile parade. 
. . 

Ta cut paper patterns in the Bazar of 

September 30 offer our readers two ex- 


* * 
clusive models of a woman's and a young 
The graceful princess gown 


| with a lace waistcoat is designed for after- 


noon and reception wear, and is especially 
suitable for early fall on account of the coat 
effect. The hat is designed from a late 
model. The girl’s costume is for house and 
street wear, and the model is one which may 
easily be adapted for more dressy occasions 
in light-weight materials. 
. * 

HE next number will also contain a very 

valuable series of pigtures representing 
eight autumn and winter hats. These hats 
make an important portion of the wedding 


| trousseau of a young and prominent society 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers | 













Made to aun be- 
tween the teeth. The 


Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush Ay 


is the ONLY brush that does this thoroughly, because it has irreg- 
ular tufts and is curved to fit the mouth. Note the illustration. 
Always sold in a yellow box. By mail or at dealers’, Adults’, 
Se. Children's (@ sizes, 2c). Send for free booklet“ Tooth 
Truths.” "FLORENCE MPG. CO. 16 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Malvina “CREAM 


Beaatifvi fon 
Eomerss big all Freckles, Tan's Lao ro Pimgien Liver 
other imperfections. 
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mALYP ai omy YOL SOAP 
clgiaenl 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in com- 


PO... vou — oa instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANE W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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woman who is to be married this week, and 
they have been procured in Paris and New 
York from designs that are the best which 
taste and money can secure. They will 
furnish very useful suggestions not only to 
the woman who is about buying her autumn 
and winter hats, but to those who are 
studying out how they may remodel their 
old hats 


of tucks, lace, ribbon, and flounces. 


HE special Fall fashion number of the 

Bazar will be published on October 7. 
It will contain a full page of London Street 
Costumes, another page of evening and re- 
ception gowns, and a selection from models 
of the latest coats and wraps. Children’s 
house and street costumes have been espe 
cially designed for this number, which will 
also contain a full set of illustrations of new 
fall and winter hats. The designs made for 
this number have been carefully selected 
from Paris, London, and Vienna models. 


. 

UNICIPAL camps have become an im- 

portant feature of charitable work of 
late. How such a camp has been carried 
through in Boston, what are the possibilities 
of such camps in any city or town, and what 
have been found successful features will be 
the subject of a specially illustrated article 
in the September 30 Bazar. The idea has 
grown out of private enterprises looking to 
the giving of vacations to poor children. 
These have been so remarkably successful 
in their results that Boston has tried one for 
boys under city direction this summer, and 
next spring will start another for girls. 


«*e 


NE of the difficult yet important ques- 
tions of the fall for many a family is to 
decide on what is good reading, and what 
are the best books in fiction and poetry and 
history. Every one has a desire to do some 
little ‘‘ good” reading during the winter, and 
most of us make good resolutions which drop 
out of sight a day or two after we have be- 
gun, or as soon as the first book is finished. 
The only way to avoid this disastrous result 
is to study out a single plan with a list of in- 
teresting yet good books. Next week the 
Bazar will devote a page, not to advice, but 
to giving a list of the titles and authors of 
certain books which can be easily read in a 
winter. They have been chosen after the 
most careful study of the subject by experi- 
enced persons, and the list will be found 
well worth consideration. 


CUISINE 


Mus. A. L. J.—The deliciousness of yeast biscuits 
depends much on their being kept tightly covered 


| daring the leavening process, and, if successfully made, 
| have a melting instead of a doughy quality when 


eaten. 

Into a scant half-pint of scalding milk put a tea- 
spoonful exch of salt and sugar and a heaping one of 
prime butter. Stir antil about blood-warm, then add 


a fourth of a yeast cake previously dissolved in a little | 


of the milk, and when these ingredients are well 
blended, sift in a heaping pint of unsifted flour. Stir 
with » stout spoon until all the flour disappears. If 
the measure of milk proves too «mall to take up all 
the flour, sprinkle on a few drops of water; too much 
wetting will make the biscuits tongh. Place to raixe, 
for five hours, where the temperature ranges from 
eighty to ninety degrees. The pan must not come in 
direct contact with a hot surface; heat should be de- 
rived from radiation, for if sponge be subjected to too 
great heat it becomes thin and pasty. 

The mixing-pan should be of tin or crockery ware, 
several times larger than the lamp of dongh, to allow 


| room for increase in size, and be provided with a 


| 
| 


| 


clone-fitting tin cover for the purpose of exclading the 
air and keeping in the moisture. When the five hours 
have expired, turn the sponge on to a lightly floured 
board or pie tin, and knead for two minutes, If 
the dongh sticks, dredge on a little flour from time 
to time, a table-epoonful in all will be enongh. 

Divide the dongh into twenty sections, rolling each 
between the palms into little balls, Place in a greased 
pan, allowing only the outer edyes of the balis to meet. 

The pan should be about an inch and a half in depth, 
with another of the same size to fit over closely for a 
cover while raising. Raire for three hours in same 





temperature as first directed. When ready for the 
oven the little balls will have expanded and risen 
until they form one rounded whole, with slight de- 
pressions showing the dividing-lines. Bake for fifteen 
or twenty minutes in a quick oven, and serve hot. 
This quantity will serve five people. 


Seanuny.—Make your caramel ice-cream in the fol- 
jowing way: Heat a pint of fresh milk in a double 
boiler. Put a generous half-cup of granulated sugar 
into a frying-pan, and stir it over the fire until cooked 
to a brown, smoking mase. Stir this into the scalded 
milk, mix thoronghly,"aud remove from the fire. 
When cold, beat into this brown mixture a quart of 
rich cream, a pint of whipped cream, a cup of sugar, 
and 8 teaspoonfuls of extract of vanilla. Turn intoa 
freezer and freeze. 


Bostéx.—Queen of Puddings is made as follows: 
Three-quarters of a pound of suet chopped and mixed 
with a table-spoonful of flour,three-quarters of a pound 
of seeded raisins, three-quarters of a pound of currants, 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, three-quarters of a 
pound of fresh bread-crumbs, grated rind of 1 lemon, 
one-quarter of a pound of candied orange peel and 
citron shredded, one-half teaspoonfal each of gronnd 
cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and allspice. Mix the ma- 
terials together, and add 6 eggs and a half-cupful of 
brandy. Weta strong cloth and dredge it with flour 
and a little butter; turn the mixture into it, and draw 
the cloth into a bag, leaving enough room for the pud- 
ding to swell a little. Put it into a pot of boiling 
water, and let it boil from four to five hours, then turn 
carefully into a dish. This amount of pudding will 
serve from twelve to fourteen persons. 
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Look for this label on each 
roll of the Genuine Goods 









Edges of skirts 
bound with 


 Feder’s 
Y Pompadour 


| now retailed at seven cents a yard, are 
| always well bound, neat, and clean! Do 
not accept worthless imitations, no matter 
what price you are asked for them; they 
are but poor imitations of the genuine. 
See that every yard of the Brush Bind- 
ing you buy has the words “ Feder’s 
Pompadour”’ stamped thereon. This has 
been done for your protection against 
possible misrepresentations. We guaran- 
tee Feder’s Pompadour to last as long as 
the skirt. Your dealer will tell you this 
guarantee is good. 


Spun Glass -Rusil 


(Trade-Mark) 


DRESS LININGS 


Under the name “ Rusil” Finish we have 
just put on the market several grades of Dress 
Linings—thirty-six inches wide—which, in beau- 
ty of texture and in brilliancy of lustre, represent 
the highest type of perfection ever achieved in 
lining material. They combine the radiance 
and shimmer of the richest silk fabrics made, 
with the rustle and strength of the expensive 
taffetas. We especially recommend the Spun 
Glass-Rusil brand, which is for sale in Fast 
Black (the celebrated * Midnight” fast black) 
and all staple and fancy colors at all first-class 
dry-goods stores—Retail Price only Twenty- 
five Centsa Yard. The names “ Spun Glass” 
and “ Rusil”’ are stamped on the ticket attached 
to each piece of the goods. Ask for Spun Glass- 
Rusil, and have the clerk show you this name 
on the ticket. Do not accept substitutes. If 
you have trouble getting Spun Glass-Rusil at 
your dealer's, write us and we shall see that 
you get what you want. 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 


Established in 1847. NEW YORK. 

















For sale by all leading retailers. 


‘Disfigured 


By Skin Scalp 
Humors and me Ses jor 

Is the condition of thousands. To all so af- 
flicted, warm baths with CuTiouRA Soap, 
gentle anointings with CUTICURA, purest “ot 
emollient skin cures, and mild doses of CUTI- 
cuRA RESOLVENT, 
and humor = 

internal and e 
eruption and ‘mperity, and constitute the 
most effective skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times. 

















For Nervous Exhaustion 


there is no remedy equal to 


Horsford’'s Acid Phosphate 


Genuine bears name Horsford’s on wrapper. 




















THE GOLF 
“Wei, MABEL, How WAS THE MUSICALE ?” 
Penreer roozin! Miss Wieoixns MADE 
LATHERS WAS TRYING TO styMi®e Hexen Watexevry 
“Was IT NEARLY over?” 
“Yus. Pottm Dawson DIDN'T COME, 80 THERE WERE 
wen | Purr ovr.’ 
AN ORIGINAL WESTERN MAYOR. 


Tux people of a little town out in New Mexico recently elected their 
first Mayor, and the man chosen to fill that high and honorable position 
was an old-time cowboy who had spent the greater part of hia life in the 
company of long horned Texas cattie. Immediately after taking charge 
of his office the new Mayor issued a proclamation, which read as ful- 
owe 

** Wharas I've been elected by the people of this yere ranch to fill the 
highest an’ most important office in their gift, and 

“ Wharase this yere aggregation of human critters aint got no laws to 
govern ‘em, 

“ Tharfore be it known that I, the foreman o’ this yere ranch, do lay 
down the follerin roles an regulations which it is the duty of every 
blamed galoot to read an’ govern hiseelf accordin. 

“ Fuat, every man, woman or child, male or female, is expected to bear 
in mind the bigh dignity of my official position an conduct theirselves 
toward me as that position demands they should. They will be expected 
to take off their hats to me on the street, and to addreee me as ‘ Yo Honor,’ 
ov ‘Mr. Mayor.’ Any man failin to take off bis hat will have it shot off 
to sorter remind him of his daty, an anybody addressin me other than 
as above «pecified will be fined ten dollars for the fust offence, fifty dul- 
lare for the second, an wil! be sent to prison one year for the third 

* Second, it is my desire an infention to make thie a moral, hightoned, 
law abidin ranch, an te that end I have, by the powers in me vested, 
appointed a city marshal whose duty it will be to see that these rules an 
regulations are oheyed. T have selected myself to that high an impor 
tant position, net se mach on account of the honor an salary thar is to 
it, aw because I am the only man in town who ie fit to be trusted with the 
duties of the office 

“ Third, it will be the duty of the marshal to keep order in thie town 
an to put a step to all promiscuous shootin on the streets. He wil! also 
see to it that the cowboys from the range will not be permitted to come 
in here an ride their bosses into the stores, hotels, an churches. 

** Fourth, it will be the duty of the marehal, backed by the anthority 
of the mayor, to see that lynching parties do not leave the remaine of 
their vietim= hanging around on the «treet corners for two or three daya. 
All lynehers will be required to take the dece 1 down and away as 
soon ae their work ie done. We wan! to induce nigration to this town, 
md a good many Eastern people sorter olyject to seein dead bodies 
hangin round on lamp an telegraph poles 

“ Fifth, it will be the right an privilege of the marshal to arrest or 
shoot, at his discretion, any blamed galoot who gits a potion that he is 
olin to take an ron thie ranch. It shall aleo be the right an privilege 
e mayor to seck a fine on such galeot after he has been arrested or 
killedt as aforesaid, an if said galoot refuses or fails to pay such fine he 
will be sent to prison 

* Sieth, anybody dispatin’ or qnestionin the right of the mayer to en- 
force these rules can seon be convinced of hie mistnke by callin’ at our 
office. We will guarantee him a decent faneral at the town’s expense, if 
he aiut able to pay hisself.” Tuomas P. Mowrroer. 
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The favorite game at sea, 
Whenever I do cross, 
Has always reemed to be 
A sort of pitch and toss 
——_»——_ 
‘Hullo, Perkins!" «sid Wilbur. “ What's the good word?” 
“ Well—I rather think the best word I know of these days,” said 
Perkins, reflectively, “is Dewey.” 


a ooo 


* Is Jarley as deaf as they aay he is?” 

“Awftully deaf. Why, he'® ao deaf that on the St. Willieboys Links 
the players have to yell eight, instead of fore, to warn him to get out of 
the way!" 

—_—_—_——S——— 

“It's a good thing for Dreyfus that he was not set free," observed the 
phiiosepher. “Just think how he would be exposed to the contamina- 
tlow of association with Frenchmen if he were liberated !" 

ee 


A sindent of whales eny* that often whales are met with that are from 
800 to 400 years old. They are just as coy about telling it, however, as 
the average young girl of thirty-five 


A DIVE AT MOZART, AND SLICED EVERY 
In A DUKT.” 


Te ted 
- 





LANGUAGE. 


pak. When I cert, Jennix 


THREK UP AND ONLY TWO TO PLAY, ON THE PROGRAMME, 


A GRASPING NATURE. 

Wasuine-macuine Acent. “ Your neighbor, Mr. Flintrock, ix of a 
rather grasping dieposition, isn't he 7” 

Faewen Donk. “Graepin'? Yes; he ie so durn greedy that if he had 
his way there wouldn't be enough left of the world to go round.” 

a 

“Sensible idea that of the Chinese of binding their women’s feet,” 
srowled surly old Mr. Singleton, as a ball belonging to an enthusiastic 
ady planked him in the neck on 
the putting-green. “ Keeps ‘em 
off the golf-course at least." 

 -e— - 


A HARD-WORKED NAME. 


I like old Dewey very much 

I think he’s just the thing; 
And if we had to have one, 

I'd be glad to make him King 


Bat all the same it wearies me 
To see his splendid fame 

Attached to sumiry articles 
That have to have a name. 


I wear a Dewey beaver hat, 
A Dewey collar too; 

A Dewey tie about my neck, 
Berides a Dewey shoe 


I've eaten Dewey omelettes, 
And I've swallowed Dewey pies 

I wear the Dewey spectacles 
Upon my Dewey eyes 


My eocks are Dewey hosiery; 
My cuffs are Dewey cuffs; 
And yesterday my wife appeared 

Arrayed in Dewey ruffs. 


It's Dewey this and Dewey that, 
I turn: 
I go to Dewey dances 

Aud the Dewey two-step leart 


Whichever way 


V/A 


Please to call him Dewey tov, 
But though I'd like to please him 
I'll be Deweved if 1 de! 


And now the baby arks me / 4 


j 
_— — ret tey 
‘ai/ 
If Sir Thomas Lipton wants 
to make himeelf popular with the 
ladies in this country, he should 
gu to one of the department stores 
and boy a bargain sail for the 
Shamrock 
a 


The Bird, “Wi, 


It is said that the Sultan of Turkey is beyond hope of reformation. 
The fnet that he enjoys private thentricals has destroyed all expectation 
that he will ever become a truly good man. 

qummnGieys 


Mas. Newwoman, “ Dear, dear me! 
down the back of my neck!" 

« N. “I sympathize with you, dear 

let it fall back !” 


I have lost my collar-batton 
Just stand on your head and 
a ee 


Tenny. * Mamma, when people make a mistake, why do they call it a 
four pawe for? 


|e 
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FELLeKS! 


AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


That was an exciting qpcate that we passed through one night last 
summer at the Pension Kinde at Lucerne—the pension up on the bill 
behind the city, writes a cx t. 

There been a great ot arrivals during the afternoon—so many 
that the pension was full and late comers had been turned away. At 
the —s meal Fran Kinde glanced with re adown the long table 
at which French and Germans, Russians and Poles, English and Amer- 
icans, ate ravenonsly bat fully. 

She may have felt a trifle aneasy when her eye fell on the young Rus- 
tian flirting with Mrs. Brown, for the young Russian had left his seven 
tranks at the National, and was now waiting in bumble quarters and in 
his one remaining suit of clothes for letters from heme. As for Mre«. 
Brown, she never worried about her letters How could they go astray ? 
Were they oot addressed, “‘ Mrs, Brown of Chicago” ? 

Perhaps the good Frau sighed ax she mentally registered six week»’ 
board lost, but she turned with unmixed plessure to the two lithe Ger- 
man ladies at the other end of the table. They had been with ber four 
summers, wore lace caps, and had once beew in waiting on Her Mighnes*5 
whose highness no one knew and no one avked. The blond gentleman 
opposite to them was a French professor of mathematics, and enter- 
tained the Roumanian Jewess with the parrotlike beak by showing her 
a new trick at cards every day. The Roumanian’s niece had just arrived, 
and, with her quickly moving black eyes and long brown fingers, was so 
strougly suggestive of our hirsute ancestors that when she left the room 
one almost believed the facetious young German who insisted that she 
was out in the garden jamping about in the tops of the trees, The sister 
of the young German, who adored her brother, but otherwise showed 
great intelligence, gave us the anthentic information that the tall, sallow 
man with the wart on the top of his bald head was a commissioner to 
the Peace Congress soon to be held in Berne. Next to him sat his 
meek little wife, who never lifted her frightened eyes from her plate, ex- 
cept once, when, yielding to the importunities of her obstreperons small 
boy, she stammeringly asked her vis-d-vis for the sugar. The vie<d-vis 
was an odjons little red-eyed Hungarian, who said he was a magician, but 
who later disproved the assertion by sitting down and banging on the 

ano. 

“ These and others Frau Kiude surveyed, and on the whole concluded 
that she would get out of them the fall worth of what they were putting in. 

After supper the boarders strayed out in the garden or down to the 
quay. By nine o'clock it had become sultry; it was so hot that even 
the French professor did not close his windows on retiring. One by 
one you could hear the boarders going to their rooms. About eleven 
o'clock the peace of the night was disturbed by the arrival of Herr 
Klude, who bad been away, but thereafter the perfect calm within the 
house vied with the hot black stillness of the night without, and the 
pensionnaires slept. 

Suddenly they were awakened by a wild, weird cry of agony, and heed- 
Jess of their attire, eg ba rushed tothe window. Again the cry was re- 
peated. There could no mistake, It came from the firet floor, It 
was followed by the desperate prayers of a woman for mercy, interrupted 
by the harsh, hoarse accents of an angry man. The man's voice rose 
higher and higher; then came a crash and a shrick, and nothing more 
could be clearly distinguished in the confusion of accusations, denials, 
and cruel blows. Some ove was evidently in a terrible passion, and 
some innocent victim was suffering for it, but who it was or why it was 
no one knew. Each pensionnaire had a sickening suspicion of every 
other pensionnaire, until, as the woman's sobs grew faint from exbaus- 
tion, the man’s voice rang ont loud and distinct, 

“ You arked him for the sngar.” 

It was the peace commissioner beating his wife. aut 

‘ . D. 


———>——_— 


That money talks is plain to see 
E’en through a hazy eye, 

And what it says is eer the same— 
Good-by, old chap, good-by. 
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COME QUICK, IF YOU WANT TO GHT IN THIS PICTURE. 


JOUNNY’S MOON FANCY. 
The moon I see in the pond 
When batare’s sourfd arleep ; 
It's down as far as it’s up iv the air, 
And the pond’s but two feet deep. 
a 
“If you will split that pile of kindling-wood for me,” said the good 
woman, “I'll give you a tine brenkfast.” 
“Thank you, ma'am,” anid the tramp, “bat I am a light eater in the 
mornings, and a chop would spcil my appetite for lunch.” 





























1. “ Please be careful when you inapect that trank—” 


2. “As there are some—” 


THE CHESTNUTS. 


8. “Italian chestnut burrs in the bottom.” 





